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STEPS TO VICTORY! 


D. F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


HIS is a day of big things, of staggering questions, of 

unprecedented undertakings, and of incredible happen- 

ings. It is almost true that the incredible is the only 
believable and the impossible the only attainable. One can not 
be shocked or surprised or diffident any more. Therefore I enter- 
tained with complacency the suggestion that I meet you here and 
discuss the theme of the evening. It is unnecessary for me to 
confess that I am not wise enough to dispose of this subject to 
your satisfaction or tomy own. Iam not equal to it; but I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that all of you are not and even all 
of us at this head table are not. Perhaps a unified Allied council 
may discover, indicate and take all the necessary steps, but | 
am reasonably certain that nothing less will suffice. 

There is one thing I like about the subject. It evidences the 
right spirit, the requisite determination, and a commendable and 
justifiable optimism. It assumes that we must and shall win, and 
win without undue delay. It implies that having put our hand 
to the plow we will not turn back, or even look back, and that 
we refuse to entertain the suggestion of possible failure. 

A clear, fixed, unalterable purpose to attain the ends we had 
in mind in accepting Germany’s challenge, based on a thorough 
appreciation of the meaning of this struggle and a willingness to 
make all necessary sacrifices, I regard as the first and last most 
essential steps to an early victory. This war is a test of the spirit 
of nations even more than of their material resources and strength. 
The issue of it depends on the relative intelligence, moral quali- 
ties, and attitude of the people engaged. Never before has there 
been a war which so effectively demanded the highest exhibition 
. of intellectual capacity and also the unfaltering display of will 
power and moral courage. No more important duty confronts 
the leaders of thought everywhere than that of informing the 
national mind and of sustaining and confirming its spirit and 


1Addr ; delivered before tl Economic Club of New York City on December 6, 


1917. 
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purpose. Public opinion must be anchored and the motive for 
terrible sacrifices be firmly fixed. No matter what the difficulties, 
no matter what the seriousness of the strain, there can be no 
faltering. Civilization can not afford to entertain the thought 
of defeat. The challenge of Germany went to the roots of free- 
dom and of national existence. There is no half-way house. 
Proposals to parley with an unbeaten enemy, who proclaims 
himself victor, indicate nothing less than a willingness to admit 
defeat. They spell relaxation of effort and demoralization. They 
mean assent to Prussia’s century-old policy of extending her 
medieval patrimony by force and of gradually imposing her will 
on the world. They mean nothing more than a truce, “a truce 
with usury,” a mere interruption of the strain and its assumption 
at a later day with interest compounded. All history points to 
this conclusion. 

No greater dangers confront democracy than those which may 
arise from drifting, from mental or moral fatigue, from confused 
advice, from entertaining dangerous fallacies and indulging in 
friendly optimistic sentiments toward an implacable enemy. 
These are the dangers which extreme partisanship and pacifism 
breed. The pacifist is a constant menace; the mere partisan a 
criminal; and especially obnoxious is the vain omniscient par- 
tisan to whom the future is an open book, who alternately stirs 
up the public and assaults its enemies, censures everybody and 
everything except himself, indulges in irresponsible criticisms 
and misrepresentations, causing unwarranted popular confusion 
and unrest, generally giving aid and comfort to theenemy. These 
things must be abated through force of an educated public 
opinion if possible, but, in any event, must be abated. 

The indications to date are numerous that the people of this 
nation as a whole have an effective appreciation of the meaning 
of the struggle and a willingness to make large sacrifices. It is 
necessary only to go among them to realize the strength of their 
sentiments and determination. Everywhere I have been im- 
pressed with the sound sense and fine spirit of the great majority 
of our citizens. In respect to patriotic attitude, I have confirmed 
my suspicion that there were no geographical boundaries to it, 
no North, no South, no East, no West, and that no section has a 
monopoly of intelligence or patriotism. 

We may also judge conclusively the state of mind of the people 
by the action of Congress. This body represents public opinion. 
(658) 
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No. 4] STEPS TO VICTORY 3 
It does not adopt and pursue a course of action if the people are 
hostile. In six months that body has given to popular sentiment 
an expression without parallel in parliamentary annals. The first 
great step toward winning this war was taken when the president 
of the United States, on April 2, in advising Congress to declare 
the existence of a state of war with Germany, pointed out what 
war would involve and demand. The striking thing about that 
historic address was not so much the advice it contained, momen- 
tous as that was, but rather the clear perception it revealed of the 
magnitude of the task before the nation. 

The response of Congress was prompt and adequate. It 
authorized and directed the president to employ the entire mili- 
tary and naval forces of the Union and pledged to the government 
all the resources of the nation to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination. The task of making good this pledge was entered 
upon and discharged in such manner as to startle many at home 
and to amaze even foreigners who had become habituated to 
prodigious operations. I well remember some characteristic 
remarks of Lord Northcliffe during his visit to Washington. 
Suddenly stopping and turning to me, he said, “Am I dreaming?” 
I asserted that he did not look like a dreamer. He continued: 
“I am told that Congress declared war on the sixth of April, 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow approximately 
eleven and a half billion dollars, enacted a new tax law designed 
to raise two and a half billions in addition to ordinary revenues, 
appropriated or authorized nine billions for the army and navy, 
over a billion for ships, with a maximum authorization of nearly 
two billions, six hundred and forty millions for aeroplanes, credits 
to the Allies of seven billions, a total of actual appropriations and 
authorizations of twenty-one billions, gave power to commandeer 
plants, ships and materials, provided for conscription, which 
England had not fully resorted to and Canada had not then 
adopted, that there had been registered or enlisted nearly ten and 
a half million men, that Pershing was in France and naval vessels 
were in Europe, that the food-production and food-control 
measures had been passed, and that authority had been given for 
the control of exports and imports and of priorities.” He re- 
peated: “Am I dreaming or is it true?” I replied that unless | 
was dreaming it was true. He said: “I can’t believe it.” I told 
him I could believe it but that I could not comprehend it. It 
is difficult now to do so. The figures even for particular items 
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are beyond comprehension. Think of them. For ships an 
authorization of a billion nine hundred millions, nearly double 
our former federal budget; for aviation, six hundred and forty 
millions; for torpedo-boat destroyers, three hundred and fifty 
millions; for army subsistence and regular quartermaster sup- 
plies, eight hundred and sixty millions; for clothing and camp 
and garrison equipment, five hundred and eighty-one millions; 
for transportation, five hundred and ninety-seven millions; for 
medicine, one hundred millions; for mobile artillery, one hundred 
and fifty-eight millions; for ordnance stores and supplies, seven 
hundred and seventeen millions; for heavy guns, eight hundred 
and fifty millions; and for ammunition for the same, one billion 
eight hundred and seven millions. 

Clearly Congress for the time being had taken the necessary 
steps to make good its pledge of placing the resources of the 
country at the disposal of the government. At the same time, 
it created or authorized the creation of essential administrative 
agencies. In respect to administrative agencies important devel- 
opments had already taken place. Most striking and significant 
of all was the enactment of the federal reserve law and the crea- 
tion of the reserve board and banks. This action obviously was 
taken without suspicion that the world was on the verge of war 
and that we should soon be involved. It was taken to insure 
better banking conditions in time of peace, and especially to 
enable us to weather financial storms. Before the reserve act 
was passed the nation, as you well know, had no adequate bank- 
ing system. Its financial arrangements had never been able to 
withstand strain either in peace or in war. In each of our con- 
siderable struggles we had promptly suspended specie payments, 
with all the attendant disabilities and burdens. But now, after 
four years of world financial strain such as no financier dreamed 
it possible for the world to bear—I might say six years, because 
there was a world-wide financial chill for at least two years before 
1914, due to apprehension of war and to the undoubted financial 
preparations made by the Central Powers—after this long strain 
and the shock of the last six months, our finances are sound and 
we are proceeding in orderly fashion. For this reason and because 
of our obligation to extend liberal credits, it is not extravagant 
to say that no greater contribution to the winning of this war has 
been or will be made than through the passage of the Federal 
(660) 
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Reserve Act in 1913 and the successful establishment of the 
system well in advance of trouble. 

Steps toward preparedness in respect to other highly essential 
interests were taken much before war was declared. Their sig- 
nificance was not grasped by the public at the time. For the 
most part they have been overlooked. Pursuant to an Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1915, two years before the war, the presi- 
dent appointed the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, composed of the most eminent students of the subject. 
In connection with the work of this committee and in part 
through its labors has been developed our enormous aviation 
program and expansion. Likewise, during the summer of I915, 
the secretary of the navy organized the admirable Naval Con- 
sulting Board with Edison as chairman and two representatives 
elected by each of eleven great engineering and scientific socie- 
ties. Furthermore, on September 7, 1916, after a long and un- 
fortunate delay caused by unintelligent opposition, the Shipping 
Act was passed, creating a board with large powers, and appro- 
priating fifty million dollars for the construction, purchase, 
charter, and operation of merchant vessels suitable for naval 
auxiliaries in time of war. This was the beginning of the present 
huge shipbuilding program whose speedy execution is of para- 
mount importance. 

But that is not all in the way of early preparedness. On 
August 29, 1916, the Council of National Defense, consisting of 
six heads of departments and an advisory commission of seven, 
nominated by the council and appointed by the president, was 
created. The council was charged with the duty of mobilizing 
military and naval resources, studying the location, utilization 
and co-ordination of railroads, waterways and highways, increase 
of domestic production for civil and military purposes, the fur- 
nishing of requisite information to manufacturers, and the crea- 
tion of relations which would render possible the immediate con- 
centration of national resources. 

The creation of the Council of National Defense was not the 
result of sudden inspiration. It was directly suggested by the 
activities of two very important groups of individuals. In March 
1916, a committee from the five great medical and surgical asso- 
ciations, having an aggregate membership of from 70,000 to 
100,000, was formed. It met in Chicago on April 14, 1916, and 
tendered to the president the services of the medical men of the 
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nation. In March, also, representatives of five engineering or- 
ganizations with a membership of 35,000 met in New York and 
formulated a plan to make an inventory of the country’s produc- 
tion and manufacturing resources. The thought and purposes 
of these two bodies were brought to the attention of the presi- 
dent, and their consideration resulted in recommendations for 
the creation of the Council of National Defense. 

Thus, a number of months before war was declared, agencies 
had been created covering at least in outline many of the essential 
new activities. Seven of these of peculiar importance had begun 
to find themselves and to chart their course. I refer to the 
shipping board, the aviation, the medical, the manufacturing, 
the transportation, the munitions, and the labor committees. 
When war came these bodies greatly speeded up their work. 
Others were created—among them, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration, the War Trade Council, the War Trade 
Board, and the War Industries Board. 

The last is of unique importance, and yet its work is little 
understood. Its members are the direct representatives of the 
government and of the public interest. The tasks of the board are 
stupendous. It acts as a clearing-house for the needs of the gov- 
ernment, determines the most effective ways of meeting them, 
the best means of increasing production (including the creation 
of new facilities), the priority of public needs and also of transpor- 
tation. It considers price factors, the labor aspects of industrial 
operations, and large purchases of commodities where market 
values are greatly affected, and makes appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the secretaries of war and the navy. Judge Lovett is in 
immediate charge of priorities, Mr. Baruch of raw materials, 
and Mr. Brookings of finished products. These three constitute 
a commission for the approval of purchases by the Allies in this 
country from credits made through the secretary of the treasury. 
I need only remind you of the items of the appropriations for 
supplies, ordnance and other things, to impress you with the 
magnitude of the board’s task. Its machinery is not yet perfect 
but it is working, and I am sure that no step will be omitted to 
make it as nearly adequate as possible. If a better scheme can 
be devised, it should be promptly adopted. It is obviously of 
the highest importance that the resources of the nation, made 
available by Congress, should be administered with the utmost 
skill and effectiveness. 
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No machinery is of great value unless it is properly manned. 
The right sort of men is the first requisite of any kind of successful 
enterprise. I believe this requisite has been satisfied and that 
the nation is mobilizing for this emergency additional men of 
as high character and fine talent as it possesses. Where so many 
are involved special mention is invidious, and I cite the names 
of the following merely as samples: Willard, Gompers, Baruch, 
Rosenwald, Coffin, Martin, and Godfrey; Hoover, Garfield, 
Vanderlip, Davison, Vauclain; McCormick, Thos. D. Jones, 
Lovett, Brookings, and Frayne; Dr. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Phillip 
Moore, Mrs. Cowles, Mrs. Catt, Miss Wetmore, Mrs. Lamar, 
Mrs. Funk, Mrs. McCormick, and Miss Nestor; and Drs. 
Simpson, Crile, Janeway, Flexner, Vaughn, Mayo, and Welch 
all fine types of American citizenship, only a few of the hundreds 
working in their respective spheres in the nation and in the 
states, having no selfish end to serve, working with an eye single 
to the public interest and to the winning of this war, giving freely 
their services in as fine spirit as the nation ever witnessed, reveal- 
ing the real strength of democracy. 

So much, and perhaps more than enough, as to the congres- 
sional pledge of resources and the creation of machinery. Let us 
turn to other matters which I am sure you have in mind. I know 
you are asking what is being accomplished. What are the 
results? Obviously, some of them it would be inadvisable to 
indicate. Others I can only hint at. For the most part they 
have been detailed to the public through one agency or another 
from time to time. I shall try to summarize. 

The nation has today in all branches of its military services 
under arms and in training over 1,800,000 men, some in France, 
some on the ocean, and others in camps or at their posts of duty 
at home. Approximately ten and a half millions of men have 
been enlisted in the regular army, incorporated in the national 
guard, or registered under the draft act. Those registered but 
not yet called out are being classified on the basis of national 
need. Rapid headway has been made in training subordinate 
officers, and the gigantic undertaking of providing suitable 
quarters or camps for the men in training has practically been 
finished. The nation now has thirty-five army cantonments, 
sixteen for the National Army, sixteen for the National Guard, 
two at points of embarkation and one for the quartermaster’s 
training school, all complete in respect to buildings or tents, 
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lighting, sanitary arrangements, and temporary roads. The 
National Army cantonments were completed within the time set 
by the General Staff. What this involved can not easily be set 
forth. It entailed the selection of sites, the planning of build- 
ings, the securing of responsible contractors, the mobilization of 
labor, the assembling of materials, and the construction of 
modern hospitals and roads. These camps alone cover 150,000 
acres and called for the use of 75,000 carloads of materials, in- 
cluding 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Their cost was approximately 
one hundred and twenty-eight millions of dollars. The work 
was begun June 15 and the finishing touches were put on by 
December 1. In addition sixteen canvas camps for the National 
Guard were completed at a cost of approximately forty-eight 
millions of dollars. Thus local habitations were quickly provided 
for the new army, superior in respect to ventilation and conven- 
iences to the best practice of Europe. 

Five instrumentalities or factors highly necessary for victory, 
it may be asserted without hesitation, are destroyers, the enemies 
of the submarine, airplanes, ships, medical service, and food. 
What of these? 

Of the first, the torpedo-boat destroyers, all I may say is that 
the construction program of the navy contemplates 787 ships of 
all types at an estimated cost of $1,150,000,000, including addi- 
tional destroyers costing $350,000,000. The latter are to be of 
uniform standard model, large and fast. Some are to be built 
within nine months, and all within eighteen months. This vast 
and urgent undertaking required a great extension of building 
facilities, and, as private capital was unable or unwilling to make 
the extensions, the government had to do so. When completed 
these plants belong to the nation. I may add that these destroy- 
ers will require thousands of men to man them. The men are 
being trained and when the vessels are completed the crews will 
be ready. 

The work for the control of the air grows apace. Of the great 
aviation training fields, seventeen in number, two are old, one 
is rebuilding, seven were practically completed by September 1, 
and seven others wili be finished within two weeks. In addition, 
there are in operation today at leading universities ten ground 
schools giving preparatory instruction in flying. Finishing 
courses are being given to our students in most of the Allied coun- 
tries and more than thirty experienced foreign air veterans have 
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been loaned to us for duty in Washington and elsewhere. The 
building program calls for twenty thousand machines. It will be 
expedited by reason of a great and interesting achievement, that 
of a standardized engine, something which no European nation 
has developed even after three and a half years of war. This 
accomplishment is in line with the best American traditions, 
and was made with unique speed. What standardization of the 
engine and of its parts means in respect to speed and quantitative 
production, in repairs and economy of materials, need not be 
dwelt upon. It has been estimated that the service when in full 
strength will require a full force of 110,000 officers and enlisted 
men, an army greater than our regular military force of a few 
months ago. 

All agree that the enemy submarine must be destroyed. In 
the meantime shipping sunk by them must be replaced. Eng- 
land must not be starved. Supplies to all the Allies must go 
forward without interruption. Our own troops must be trans- 
ported and provided with everything essential for effectiveness 
and comfort, and domestic transportation of men and commodi- 
ties must be maintained and greatly increased. Furthermore, 
commodities must be brought here from many distant places. 
Therefore we must have ships, more ships, at once. Nothing 
more urgent! How is this matter proceeding? In the first place, 
the Shipping Board on August 3 commandeered 426 vessels 
either in course of construction for domestic or foreign account 
or contracted for, with a tonnage of over 3,000,000. Thirty-three 
of these ships, with a tonnage of 257,000, have been completed 
and released. German and Austrian ships with a capacity of 
750,000 tons have been taken over for government use. The 
Fleet Corporation has contracted for 948 vessels with a total 
tonnage of 5,056,000, of which 375, with a tonnage of one and 
a third million, are wooden; 58, with a tonnage of 270,000, are 
composite; and 515, with a capacity of 3,500,000, are steel. All 
these ships have an aggregate tonnage of 8,835,000, or nearly 
a million and a half tons more than the regular merchant marine 
of the nation in 1916. Contracts for 610,000 tons additional are 
pending. The total building program calls for over 10,000,000 
tons, and it is proposed that a considerable part of it shall be 
executed by the end of 1918. The nature of this task may be 
more easily appreciated when it is remembered that the con- 
struction in the Unted States for 1916 did not exceed 400,000 
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tons and that the average for the five years preceding was 
350,000 tons. At present there are one hundred yards building 
ships, exclusive of twenty building the commandeered vessels, 
and of these one hundred, seventy are new. The policy of 
standardization has been pursued and five classes of ships have 
been adopted. 

I have already referred to the preliminary steps toward medical 
organization. Further action was promptly taken. An inventory 
was made of the medical resources of the nation, of doctors, 
nurses, and others who could be called by the surgeon general, 
and of hospitals and supplies. Courses in modern military 
medicine and surgery for third and fourth-year students were 
formulated and adopted by seventy-five of the ninety-five medical 
schools in January 1917. It was known that eighty per cent of 
the instruments used in this country were made in Germany. It 
was necessary to develop their production here, and to facilitate 
this the first essential step was to introduce standardization, to 
resort to staple articles. More liberal standards were authorized 
and the variety of types was greatly reduced. Instead of 
scores of kinds of scissors a dozen were agreed upon. Instead 
of many sorts of needles, forceps and retractors, two, three, or 
four types were adopted. Manufacturers were given priority 
of materials and consequently full military orders will be deliv- 
ered in less than eight months. It is illuminating that one con- 
cern, taking its chances, had manufactured according to specifica- 
tions, by the time it was awarded a contract, enough material 
to require ten carloads of lumber for packing. This was the 
result of the efforts of seventy-five of the most eminent medical 
specialists of the nation, working with the military staff in con- 
tact with two hundred and fifty leading manufacturers. 

The peace strength of the medical forces of the army was 
531 and of the navy 480. Now the surgeon general of the army 
has in his regular force and in the new enrolment of physicians 
actually accepting commissions 16,432, a number sufficient for 
an army of two and one-third millions, and a dental force of 
3,441, adequate for an army of 3,400,000. The navy now has 
1,795 medical officers, a number in excess of present needs. The 
Red Cross has enrolled 15,000 trained nurses, organized forty- 
eight base hospitals with 9,600 doctors, nurses and enlisted 
men, sixteen hospital units with smaller staffs to supplement 
the work of the base hospitals, is furnishing supplies to thirty- 
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five hospitals of all sorts in France, and since May has raised 
over $100,000,000. 

What shall I say about the organization of agriculture for the 
production of food, clothing and other materials? It is unnec- 
essary to dwell upon the need of an adequate supply of food for 
the civilians and soldiers of this nation and also for those of the 
nations with whom we are associated. When we entered the war, 
this country was and had been facing an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in respect to its supply of foods and feedstuffs. The produc- 
tion in 1916 of the leading cereals was comparatively low, aggre- 
gating 4.8 billions of bushels as against 6 for 1915, 5 for 1914, 
and 4.9 for the five-year average. The wheat crop had been 
strikingly small, and it was certain that on account of adverse 
weather conditions the output for 1917 would be greatly cur- 
tailed. The situation was no better in respect to other con- 
spicuously important commodities such as potatoes and meats. 
The need of action was urgent and the appeal for direction 
insistent. The nation looked for guidance primarily to the 
federal department and to the state agencies which it had so 
liberally supported for many years. It was a matter of great good 
fortune that the nation had had the foresight, generations before, 
in another time of national stress, in 1862, to lay soundly the 
foundations of agriculture. In respect to agencies working for 
the improvement of rural life the nation was prepared. In point 
of efficiency, personnel and support, it had establishments excell- 
ing those of any other three nations combined, and a great body 
of alert farmers who were capable of producing two or three 
times as much per unit of labor and capital as the farmers of 
Europe. 

Steps were quickly taken to speed up production. In a two- 
day session at St. Louis, the trained agricultural officers of the 
country conceived and devised a program of legislation and 
organization, the essential features of which have not been suc- 
cessfully questioned, and the substantial part of which has been 
enacted into law and set in operation. Initiative was not want- 
ing in any section of the Union. Effective organizations quickly 
sprang up in all the states, and the services of experts everywhere 
immediately were made available. The response of the farmers 
was prompt and energetic. Weather conditions for the spring 
season were favorable and the results are that crop yields have 
been large and that the nation is able not only to feed itself but 
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in considerable measure to supply the needs of those with whom 
we are co-operating. 

That the farmers of the nation have responded generously to 
the appeals for increased production and that much has been 
done to insure a large supply of foods and feedstuffs, justifies no 
let-down in their activities or in those of all agricultural agencies. 
On the contrary, even greater efforts must be put forth in the 
coming months, if we are to meet fully the civilian and military 
demands. There must be no breakdown on the farms, no 
failure of foods, feedstuffs or clothing. Especially must we have 
a more abundant supply of meats and fats to replenish the stores 
of the long-suffering Allies. 

Many difficulties confront the agricultural forces. Fertilizers 
are scarce. Farm machinery has advanced in price and transpor- 
tation is burdened. To secure an adequate supply of labor every- 
where will demand our best energies. Especially serious to the 
farmer is the task of retaining on his farms his regular year-round 
help. An army could not be raised without taking men from 
every field of activity, and it would have been unfair to any class 
to have proposed its complete exemption. The problem is a 
constructive one. Mere complaint is useless. Our aim is to 
secure even greater production from the labor on the farms; and 
it must be attained. Farmers in the same community must co- 
operate with one another more actively. Forms of labor not 
heretofore regularly or fully utilized must be employed, and plans 
for the shifting of labor from places where the load has passed to 
communities where there is urgent need must be perfected. 
Whether more drastic action will be needed remains to be seen. 
General conscription would present many difficulties. Several 
things are certain. Relatively non-essential industries must be 
prepared to release labor and capital for essential undertakings; 
and either through state or federal action, any able-bodied indi- 
viduals who can but will not do useful work must be pressed into 
the service. 

It would appear then that the courses we must follow, the 
directions we must take to win victory, have been indicated and 
charted. While corrections and extensions will be made, I am 
confident that the important essential steps have been taken and 

that success will come rather through steadying and expediting 
these than through any novel enterprises. Unquestionably, the 
co-ordination of all domestic agencies, governmental and private, 
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must be perfected so that the nation may direct its great energies 
and resources with full effect against the enemy. I am equally 
confident that the most “practical co-operation in counsel and 
action with the governments now at war with Germany” must 
be secured. What specific form that shall take, I am not wise 
enough to suggest; but, that there must be unity of policy and 
effort, the wisest utilization of our combined resources, and the 
most skilful strategical handling of military and naval forces 
on the basis of international and not of particularistic interests 
under an unhampered common control, seems to admit of no 
manner of doubt. Mistakes may be made even then, but not so 
many or so serious ones as may be made if there are as many pro- 
grams as there are nations involved. Campaigns can not other- 
wise be successfully conducted and battles won against great 
powers having the advantage of interior lines and of a single, 
absolute directing mind. The solution of this problem is the 
present pressing need for victory now or later. 

Furthermore, we must keep in the forefront of our thinking 
the imperative necessity for maintaining the integrity and sound- 
ness of our finances. To this end, it seems to me the people of 
the nation, after adjustments have been made to changed indus- 
trial conditions and to the new revenue legislation, must be pre- 
pared increasingly to meet the burdens of this war through just 
and equitable taxation. If they can be convinced of the plain 
truth that the easiest way immediately and ultimately to bear 
the financial burdens of war is to meet them as they arise, as 
largely as possible through taxation, the task will be relatively 
simple. This is a fact, but not an obvious one. Centuries of 
unsound traditions and many delusions stand in the way. There 
is the singular misapprehension that by borrowing, the burden 
of waging a war to that extent can be shifted to future genera- 
tions. If this were true, there would be no definable limit to the 
extent and variety of war that the present generation could wage. 
The truth is that in a nation like ours, not borrowing abroad, 
whether control of wealth is secured through taxes on all or in 
part through loans from the few, the people pay for the war as 
it proceeds, and that if the books were closed at the end of the 
war, the nation would have paid for it. The iron, the steel, the 
coal, the clothing, the shoes, the lumber, the ammunition, the 
guns, and the ships secured by the government are used and 
destroyed at the time, and, for the most part, can not later be 
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enjoyed. By borrowing, a burden, it is true, is placed on the 
people after the war, but it is a burden of restitution. A credit 
relation is set up and an obligation on the part of all is incurred 
to pay back with interest the wealth the nation has used. The 
main fact is that the wealth is taken and consumed by the nation 
at the time. The burden is borne while the war is on. As I see 
it, there are only two really plausible arguments that may be 
made for resorting mainly to loans—one a psychological argu- 
ment, namely that the people do not effectively appreciate the 
necessity for the war, and would be impatient or resentful; the 
other, a physical one, that it is difficult in time to devise an 
equitable measure, to administer it, and to secure revenue 
promptly. The former argument should appeal more strongly 
in an autocracy than in a democracy, and especially in one which 
so quickly perceived the justice and need of a conscription of 
men. The second applies with diminishing force as the war is 
prolonged and time is afforded for action. 

If it be true that the burden of war is actually borne at the time, 
then it follows that the capacity of a nation to wage war is 
measured by its ability to maintain production, and especially 
to save—to abstain from luxuries, and to stop waste. Hence 
the importance of our many appeals in this direction. 

And let us not be deluded by exaggerated reports of the rapid 
growth of our wealth into thinking that we can meet the burdens 
of this war without further increased production and economy. 
There is danger of this when figures come from responsible 
sources without proper interpretation and explanation. In such 
times as these, statements of wealth in terms of dollars may 
mean relatively little. The nation has been informed for instance 
that the value of the 1917 output of farm products is twenty-one 
billions of dollars, whatever that is—a sum equal to the total 
appropriations and authorizations made by Congress in its last 
session forwar purposes. Newspapers have written editorials about 
it. We are told that no land ever before produced so great farm 
values, that it is providential that these blessings are heaped 
upon a worthy people, and that America has the will to place this 
unexampled treasure at the service of the world. These state- 
ments are true, and very misleading. The simple fact is that 
the actual volume of agricultural things produced, bushels of 
cereals, bales of cotton, number of hogs and sheep, and some other 
things, is smaller than in 1915, and that consumers simply gen- 
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erally get much less for a dollar. The same statement may be 
made in a measure as to the reported statistics of industrial 
production. It is highly important that these things be seen 
in the right light, and that they be not permitted to impair the 
motive for saving. 

Now, taxes have this advantage over loans: they more directly 
enforce economy. It is true that, whether we part with our 
wealth through taxes or the loan of our savings, we shall have 
less to spend on ourselves, but it is not always true that we make 
our loans from our realized savings. Just there is the difficulty. 
To pay our subscription we not infrequently resort to borrowing 
beyond our willingness to save, and thereby set in operation 
processes which may result in undue expansion of credit. Taxa- 
tion, especially on consumption, more particularly on luxuries, 
tends more directly to enforce saving, to keep the general level 
of prices steady, to check investment in non-essential directions, 
and to release capital and labor for urgent needs. But after all, 
large sums must be secured through loans. Borrowing in itself 
will not necessarily bring about an undue expansion of credit 
and an advance in prices. It may promote saving. It will do 
so if payments are made from funds on hand or with savings from 
current income. It is, therefore, of the first importance to the 
successful prosecution of the war that the disposition of the people 
to economize be stimulated. The conception of the war savings 
certificate plan was, for this purpose, a peculiarly happy one, 
and its promotion must receive the cordial support and endorse- 
ment of financial leaders everywhere. 

That we have the physical resources to win this war, if they 
are properly conserved, I entertain no doubt; that we have these 
in larger measure than any other nation in the world is a matter 
of common knowledge. We have not yet fully realized the 
enormous power of the country. If in the sixties, when we were 
a simple, crude, undeveloped nation, doing things, relatively 
speaking, on an “ox-cart” basis, with the question yet undeter- 
mined whether we were to be one nation or two, we could wage 
the mightiest war up to that time and issue from it with un- 
rivaled power, what can we not do today, with a united people 
and with immeasurably greater resources, if our spirit is right 
and our purpose is steadfast? Unless the descendants of the men 
who followed Grant and Lee are degenerate, there can be no 
question of the ultimate outcome. It is time for each individual 
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to search his heart and to purge his mind and purpose of selfish 
motives and for each class in society to think in terms of the 
nation rather than in terms of its own interest. It is no time for 
any class to hug to its bosom the delusion that it possesses a 
monopoly of patriotism. Human nature is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed, and no little selfishness manifests itself in every direc- 
tion. Unfortunately there are self-seekers in every group, men 
who assume the attitude that if they are to make additional 
efforts to increase production or to serve the country, the nation 
must pay them the price. Their patriotism, it is implied, needs 
to be stimulated. This is impossible because there is no founda- 
tion to work upon. I have heard many manufacturers solemnly 
assert that, if the government wished them to speed up their 
operations, to extend their plants, or to take additional trouble 
in any direction, it must guarantee to them an abnormally large 
profit in addition to the requisite allowance for amortization. 
One of them recently suggested to me that he was getting weary 
of the burdens he had assumed and that, if the government wished 
him to continue or to undertake new tasks, it would have to in- 
duce him to do so by permitting him greatly to increase his 
profits. What would he or others say of a soldier, of a man 
drafted into the army, who protested that for so much he would 
go to the seaboard, but, if the government wished him to go 
abroad, it must stimulate him with a twenty-five-per cent in- 
crease in his pay, or, if he went to the front trenches, with fifty 
per cent? In the words of the president: 


Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case like this. Patriotism 
and profits ought never in the present circumstances to be mentioned 
together. It is perfectly proper to discuss profits as a matter of business 

. but it would be absurd to discuss them as a motive for helping 
to serve and save our country. . . In these days of our supreme trial, 
when we are sending hundreds of thousands of our young men across the 
seas to serve a great cause, no true man who stays behind to work for 
them and sustain them by his labor will ask himself what he is personally 
going to make out of that labor. No true patriot will permit himself to 
take toll of their heroism in money or seek to grow rich by the shedding 
of their blood. 


I can conceive that each individual, no matter what class in 
society he belongs to or what service he renders, whether he be 
a manufacturer, a farmer, a laborer, a lawyer, a scientist, or a 
soldier, will take pains to see that he attains for himself and his 
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operations the highest degree of efficiency and gives the maxi- 
mum service or products to the nation at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with efficient operation and effective standards of living; 
but it is inconceivable to me that any citizen who dares to call 
himself a patriot should aim to do less or to seek mere selfish 
advantage. It is obviously the duty of each civilian to reveal 
by his conduct the same standards of patriotism, devotion and 
sacrifice, if necessary, either of life or of property, that we expect 
from the men whom we send to the front directly to bear the 
brunt of battle. I am confident that it is in this spirit that most 
of the people of the nation are viewing their obligation and that 
the great body of public sentiment will permit no other attitude 
to manifest itself in those who are less right-minded. There can 
be no slacking, no turning back. The rights of the nation must 
be vindicated and its institutions preserved. Those who would 
keep the people of the world from going about their business in 
orderly and decent fashion must be taught a lesson once for all. 
Guarantees that there shall be no recurrence of such a world 
calamity as the present must be enforced. A finish must be made 
once for all to all things feudal, humanity must be safeguarded, 
democracy impregnably entrenched, and the lesson forced home 
that the worthy and tolerable national aspiration is to have a 
clean national household from cellar to attic. A durable and 
righteous peace must be secured, in accordance with the recent 
history-making declaration of the president, in itself a great step 
toward victory—a peace on the basis of reparation, justice and 
security. 


APPENDIX | 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR I9I7, DEALING WITH THE 
QUESTION OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


When, on April 6, 1917, the existence of a state of war with Germany 
was declared by Congress, this country was facing an unsatisfactory 
situation in respect to its supply of foods and feedstuffs. The production 
in 1916 of the leading cereals, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
rice, and kafirs was comparatively low, aggregating 4,806,000,000 bushels, 
as against 6,010,000,000 for 1915, 4,983,000,000 for 1914, and 4,884,000,000 
the annual average for 1910-1914. The wheat crop of 1916 especially was 
strikingly small. It was only 639,886,000 bushels, as compared with the 
record production for 1915 of 1,026,000,000, with 891,000,000 for 1914, 
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and with the average for the five years 1910-1914 of 728,000,0C0. It was 
certain, too, that on account of adverse weather conditions, the output of 
winter wheat for 1917 would be greatly curtailed. The world production 
of wheat for 1916 also was unsatisfactory, and the prospects for the 
ensuing year were not good. The situation was no better in respect 
to another conspicuously important food commodity, the Irish potato. 
The yield of this crop for 1916 in the United States was only 285,437,000 
bushels, while for 1915 and 1914, respectively, it was 359,721,000 and 
409,921,000. For the period 1910-1914 it averaged 360,772,000. 

Even in normal times public attention fixes itself particularly on the 
supply of wheat and potatoes. In time of war it does so much more in- 
tensely, especially on the supply of wheat, which is peculiarly important 
from a military point of view. Because of their shortage here and else- 
where and because of the large foreign demand, apprehension and, in 
some quarters, hysteria developed. The supply of meats and of poultry 
and dairy products was somewhat larger than in the years immediately 
preceding, but the foreign demand was great and increasing and exports 
were steadily rising. It was obvious that the supply of feedstuffs would 
not be normally abundant, and that it would be difficult to maintain the 
usual number of live stock, and practically impossible within a reasonable 
time to increase it. Then, too, competitive purchasing by foreign agencies 
on a large scale of all food products was prevalent, and manipulation and 
speculation were rife. Prices were mounting rapidly and conditions of 
living were becoming more difficult. 


Initial Efforts to Increase Production 


It was recognized even before the war that the food problem was serious 
and that constructive action was necessary. This department accordingly 
had taken steps to allay unnecessary apprehension, to promote economy 
and thrift, to secure fuller conservation of farm products and of foods, 
and to insure increased production of all essential agricultural commodities. 
The many agricultural agencies of the nation began to direct attention to 
these problems and to co-operate effectively with the department. The 
increased need of this nation and of the world for food from our farms and 
the importance of greatly increasing production were emphasized. In 
the south, in particular, where effective work had been done for years to 
secure a diversified agriculture and greatly to increase yields of staple 
commodities and where unusual opportunities to increase food products 
were presented, a special campaign was conducted by the department in 
co-operation with agricultural colleges and other agencies, with the 
effective aid of the daily press, agricultural journals, farmers’ associations, 
bankers, and other business men. Many pertinent bulletins and circulars 
were distributed. The farm-demonstration machinery was fully utilized. 
More energetic action everywhere was taken to combat plant and animal 
diseases. 
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In January 1917, appeals were sent to the South to help feed the nation, 
to supply its own necessities so far as possible, and to produce a surplus 
of foodstuffs. It was urged especially that each farm family make a home 
garden, plant enough corn to last the family and the live stock for a year, 
raise sufficient oats and other small grain to supplement the corn, as well 
as the necessary hay and forage crops for the live stock, and produce the 
meat, poultry, and dairy products required by the family; and also to 
devote adequate attention to cotton as the main money crop. 

In February special emphasis was laid on the necessity of raising beet 
seed on a large scale to make certain a larger supply of sugar beets. It 
was pointed out that before the war the beet-sugar industry had been 
almost wholly dependent on Europe for its seed supply, and that superior 
seed could be produced in this country, which could be further improved 
by selection and breeding. About the same time a warning was issued to 
cattle owners to make arrangements for the proper feeding of their cattle 
until spring, in order to prevent heavy losses in breeding animals. In 
each instance suggestions as to the methods to be followed were offered. 

In March it became certain that a large percentage of wheat in the 
West and Pacific Northwest had been winterkilled. Information as to 
the course to be pursued was issued to the farmers of the winter-wheat 
section. It was suggested that where the crop had been not more than 
half killed it might be advisable to let the remainder grow, but that some 
other food crop should be started without delay. 

In the meantime, I had appointed a committee of specialists of the 
department to study the whole agricultural situation and to make recom- 
mendations. On the 27th of March I issued a statement urging farmers 
to adopt measures to secure maximum returns from the farms. Special 
attention was directed to the necessity of careful seed selection, of con- 
trolling plant and animal diseases, and of conserving farm products through 
proper storage, canning, drying and preserving. On the 5th of April a 
special plea was made for an increased production of corn and hogs, and 
on the 7th of April I appealed to the farmers to increase the output of 
staple commodities as well as of perishables. 


The St. Louis Conference 


On April 4, two days before a state of war with Germany was declared, 
I telegraphed to the state commissioners of agriculture and presidents of 
the land-grant colleges—the official agricultural representatives of the 
several states—inviting them to a conference in St. Louis on April 9 and 
10, 1917. Editors of farm journals were asked to meet at the same place 
on April 11. It was thought to be highly desirable to secure the views of 
the official agricultural representatives of the states and of other leaders 
of agricultural opinion. There was a generous response to the invitation. 
Very many of the state commissioners of agriculture and representatives 
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of nearly all the agricultural colleges east of the Rocky Mountains were 
present at the two days’ meeting. Sixty-five officials represented thirty- 
two states. On the third day about seventy-five representatives of the 
agricultural press were present. A similar conference for the states west 
of the Rocky Mountains was held at my request at Berkeley, California, 
on April 13, under the leadership of President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of the University of California. 

At the St. Louis conference the entire agricultural situation presented 
by the emergency was thoroughly discussed. The major problems con- 
sidered were the production of sufficient foods and feedstuffs not only for 
this country but also for the nations of Europe with which we are associ- 
ated in this war, the conservation of farm products and of foods, the 
mobilization of farm labor, the regulation of storage and distributing 
agencies, and the further organization of all the nation’s agricultural 
instrumentalities—national, state and local. A comprehensive program 
for execution under existing law and for additional legislation was unani- 
mously adopted. This program was communicated to the Berkeley con- 
ference, which concurred in it. It is noteworthy that in two days the 
agricultural leaders of the country drew up a program the wisdom of the 
essential features of which has not been successfully questioned and the 
substantial part of which has been embodied in the Food Production and 
Food Control Acts. The prompt and effective handling of the situation 
was made possible by reason of the fact that the American people, genera- 
tions before, had wisely laid the foundations of many agricultural institu- 
tions and had increasingly liberally supported their agricultural agencies. 
The nation was fortunate in having had in existence for many years, for 
the purpose of promoting scientific and practical agriculture, its federal 
Department of Agriculture, and a department of agriculture and a land- 
grant college in each state, as well as great farmers’ organizations. It is 
interesting to note that two of these agencies, the federal department and 
the land-grant colleges, had their national official recognition and their 
real origin in another period of stress—in 1862—-in two acts of Congress 
approved by Abraham Lincoln. 

It was recognized as of special importance that the views and co-opera- 
tion of the great farmers’ organizations of the nation and of leading 
individual farmers be secured. I therefore invited representative farmers 
to come to Washington on April 23 to give advice and to make recom- 
mendations. They included mainly officials of the National Grange, the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, the Gleaners, and the 
Farmers’ National Congress. The American Society of Equity was 
invited to send a representative. It was unable to do so, but proffered 
its co-operation. At this conference the agricultural problems confronting 
the nation were again thoroughly canvassed. In general, the suggestions 
and recommendations officially made to the Senate in my communication 
of April 18 were indorsed. 
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Organization 


In the meantime, pending action by Congress, the federal Department 
of Agriculture, the state departments, the land-grant colleges, and other 
agencies actively devoted their attention to the immediate task in hand. 
Working in close co-operation with one another and with the farmers’ 
organizations throughout the nation, they immediately took steps to 
execute that part of the plan which had reference to a more perfect or- 
ganization and co-ordination of the nation’s agricultural activities. The 
task was promptly undertaken of promoting in each state, in connection 
with the state council of safety, the organization of a small central division 
of food production and conservation composed of representatives of the 
state board of agriculture, of the land-grant college, of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, and of business agencies. It was suggested also that similar bodies 
should be provided for each local subdivision, and all were requested to 
devote their energies to the problem of increasing the production and 
conservation of food supplies and of promoting more orderly and eco- 
nomical marketing. Copies of the recommendations of the St. Louis 
conference and of those made to the Senate on April 18 were sent to the 
governor of each state. It was urged that attention be given immediately 
to the perfecting of agricultural organizations along the lines indicated. 


Inauguration of Food Administration 


As a further step in organization, the Council of National Defense on 
April 5 invited Mr. Herbert Hoover to return to this country to advise 
with the council in reference to the domestic handling of food supplies 
and the most effective ways of assisting the European nations with which 
we are co-operating to satisfy their food necessities. Subsequently, on 
May 20, after the food-production and food-control bills had been out- 
lined substantially in the form in which they were finally adopted, the 
president issued a statement indicating that he had asked Mr. Hoover to 
undertake the important task of food administration. The purposes of 
the proposed Food Administration and the necessity for it were set forth. 
It was stated that a sharp distinction would be drawn between the normal 
and emergency activities of the government represented in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in reference to food production, conservation and 
marketing on the one hand, and the special activities necessitated by the 
war relating to the regulation of food distribution and consumption on 
the other. It was explained: 


All measures intended directly to extend the normal activities of the 
Department of Agriculture in reference to the production, conservation and 
marketing of farm crops will be administered, as in normal times, through 
that department, and the powers asked for [in the food-control bill] over dis- 
tribution and consumption, over exports, imports, prices, purchase and requi- 
sition of commodities, storing and the like which may require regulation during 
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the war will be placed in the hands of a commissioner of food administration 
appointed by the president and directly responsible to him. 


On June 12 the President, in a letter to Mr. Hoover, expressed the 
opinion that the inauguration of that portion of the plan for food admin- 
istration which contemplates a national mobilization of the great volun- 
tary forces of the country which are ready to work toward saving food 
and eliminating waste admitted of no further delay. It was pointed out 
that while in many ways it would be desirable to await complete legisla- 
tion establishing the food administration, it seemed that, so far as volun- 
teer effort could be assembled, there should be immediate action. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Hoover was authorized to proceed in this direction at once. 


Legislation 


In compliance with a resolution of the Senate, on April 18 I transmitted 
to it certain proposals for increasing the production, improving the dis- 
tribution, and promoting the conservation of farm products and foods. 
The suggestions were based in large measure upon the program adopted 
at the St. Louis and Berkeley conferences. The Committee on Agriculture 
in each house soon afterward took the matter in hand, held extensive hear- 
ings, and finally formulated two measures. In the preparation of these, 
there were two leading thoughts in mind. One was to speed up and add 
to the activities of the federal Department of Agriculture and its co-operat- 
ing forces, so that they might attack aggressively the larger problems of 
production, conservation of farm and ranch products, home economics, 
and farm marketing. The other was to vest in the president regulatory 
powers, in considerable part of a commercial nature, to be exercised 
through an emergency agency rather than through any existing depart- 
ment, to deal with special and urgent national and international food 
problems growing out of the war. After an extended debate the two bills 
—the food-production and the food-control—were passed by Congress 
and approved by the president on August 10. Immediately upon the 
approval of the Food Control Act, Mr. Hoover was formally appointed 
food administrator to execute the provisions of the act as far as they relate 
to food and feedstuffs. 

The Food Production Act—“an act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products”—is administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, and carries an appropriation of $11,346,400 for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


1. The prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and pests 
of live stock; the enlargement of live-stock production; and the conserva- 
tion and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal products, 
$885,000. 
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2. Procuring, storing and furnishing seeds for cash at cost to farmers 
in restricted areas where emergency conditions prevail, $2,500,000. 

3. The prevention, control and eradication of insects and plant diseases 
injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and utilization of plant 
products, $441,000. 

4. The further development of the Extension Service which is con- 
ducted in co-operation with the agricultural colleges in the various states, 
$4,348,400. 

5. Surveys of the food supply of the United States gathering and dis- 
seminating information concerning farm products, extending and en- 
larging the market-news service, preventing waste of food in storage, in 
transit, or held for sale, giving advice concerning the market movement 
or distribution of perishable products, and investigating and certifying 
to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruits, vegetables and other 
food products received at important central markets, $2,522,000. 

6. The development of the information work of the department, en- 
larging the facilities for dealing with the farm-labor problem, and ex- 
tending the work of the Bureaus of Crop Estimates and Chemistry, 
$650,000. 

While the food-production bill was pending in Congress, detailed plans 
were formulated for carrying out its provisions as soon as it should become 
law. The department therefore was ready to proceed promptly and 
effectively with their execution. 


Relation to Food Administration 


It was apparent that the Food Production and the Food Control Act 
dealt with very closely related matters, that effective co-operation be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and the Food Administration was 
essential, and that needless duplication of effort should be avoided. It 
was recognized that the relation between the two agencies was intimate 
and fundamental; that it was impossible completely to disassociate them 
and undersirable to do so. After a full conference a satisfactory working 
agreement was reached. 

In a broad way, the Food Administration has as its prime functions the 
control and regulation of the commercial distribution of foods and feed- 
stuffs, that is, of products which have reached the markets and are in the 
channels of distribution or in the hands of consumers, their conservation 
by consumers, and the elimination of waste, through the employment of 
regular official as well as volunteer agencies. 

The Department of Agriculture continues to administer the laws placed 
under its jurisdiction and to direct its activities in reference to production. 
It also continues to make the investigations authorized by Congress and 
to furnish assistance to farmers and live-stock men in the marketing of 
their products; to stimulate organization among producers for the dis- 
tribution of their products to the markets; and to promote the conser- 
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vation of farm and animal products, especially of perishables through 
canning, drying, preserving, pickling and the like. It retains its work in 
home economics, as provided by law, and co-operates in this field as here- 
tofore with the agricultural colleges, through the Extension Service. It 
directs all these undertakings in greatly expanded form under the authority 
and with the funds provided by the Food Production Act. In their pro- 
motion it utilizes its own official machinery and enlists the aid of volun- 
teers. 

In the main, the Department of Agriculture deals with all the processes 
of farming and follows the products through the markets to the point 
where they are available, and are in requisite form, for actual consump- 
tion. It aids in these processes through investigation, advice and demon- 
stration; only in the case of certain products and processes has it regu- 
latory authority. The Food Administration, however, has wide powers 
of regulation and direction of food materials and food products. Where 
the Food Administration through its powers can be of assistance to the 
Department of Agriculture in its field, it is at liberty freely to make sug- 
gestions, and, when necessary, to co-operate in execution; and the same 
relation obtains as to the department’s participation in Food Administra- 
tion matters in which it has a vital interest and toward the promotion of 
which it can be of assistance. 


Additional Machinery Developed 


It early became apparent that there would be no little delay in framing 
and passing the necessary legislation. Time was the essence of the situa- 
tion. Prompt action was necessary. It was essential that many of the 
recommendations included in the St. Louis program should be put into 
effect. Farmers already were in the field or had made their plans for the 
season. The department and the state agencies therefore speeded up their 
work along the most promising lines with the forces and funds at their 
command. Projects not having an immediate bearing on the emergency 
were set aside in order that the energies of the workers might be concen- 
trated on the main problems. 

Assuming that Congress would enact, in part at least, the legislation 
desired to stimulate production and to promote conservation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the land-grant colleges, under- 
took the preliminary work of developing additional machinery and agen- 
cies; and in a number of states these additional agencies, including 
especially an extension of the farm demonstration force, actually were put 
into operation. 

It was recognized that the Co-operative Extension System, with its 
combination of federal and state administrative officers and specialists, 
county agents, home-demonstration agents, farm bureaus, and other local 
organizations, furnished a ready and effective means for the nation-wide 
dissemination of the needed facts, as well as for practical demonstrations 
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of the best methods of increasing agricultural production and securing 
the most economical utilization of the products of the farm. With remark- 
able promptness and unanimity, these agencies addressed themselves to 
the important problems of increasing and conserving the food supply and 
cordially furthered the department’s efforts in this direction. Fortunately, 
as the result of the investigations and experiments of the department and 
of the state experiment stations, extending over many years, there was 
already available a large accumulation of scientific information ready to 
be put into practical use. 

To supplement the work of the county agents, special pains were taken 
further to enlist the services of the specialists of the department and of the 
land-grant colleges. They serve as the connecting link between the re- 
search workers and the Extension Divisions of the several states. The 
efforts of each specialist were directed immediately toward methods of food 
production and conservation. For example, the crop specialist centered 
his efforts on questions of soil improvement and profitable rotations for 
food and feed production, the horticultural specialist sought especially 
to increase the planting and yield of vegetables, and the animal-husbandry 
specialist assisted in the formation of pig clubs, baby-beef clubs, and 
poultry clubs, and in disseminating information concerning egg and poul- 
try production. 

Extension Work Expanded 

An appropriation of $4,348,400 was made by the Food Production Act 
for the further development of the Extension Service. By the end of 
October more than 1,600 emergency demonstration agents, men and 
women, had been appointed, making a total of approximately 5,000 co- 
operative extension workers, including the specialists performing ex- 
tension work, employed through both state and federal regular and emer- 
gency funds. This number will be further increased as soon as men and 
women with the requisite training and experience can be secured. Nearly 
750 additional counties are co-operating with the department under the 
Food Production Act in employing county agents. The total number of 
men in the service now acting as county agents is about 2,000, and many 
district agents have been designated to supervise their activities. About 
1,300 state, district, county and urban women home-demonstration agents 
are now at work. Of the 600 women now employed as emergency agents 
under the Food Production Act, 500 are working in counties, principally 
among farm women, and 100 have been assigned exclusively to urban 
communities. Over 100 additional assistants in boys’ and girls’ club work 
have been placed in the field. 

When the plans are fully developed there will be at least one demonstra- 
tion agent—possibly two, a man and a woman—in nearly every agricul- 
tural county in the nation, and a woman in each of the large cities of the 
country to give advice regarding the production, conservation and utiliza- 
tion of food products. These agents not only are performing the normal 
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and emergency demonstration and educational work, but they are also 
assisting other branches of the government in special directions, such as 
the Treasury Department in its Liberty-Loan campaigns and the Food 
Administration in its food-conservation activities. 


Local Organizations Developed 

Conditions growing out of the war gave added impetus to the already 
well-established policy of extending and promoting local organizations to 
support, aid and extend the influence of the county-agent work. The 
number of such organizations was rapidly increased throughout the coun- 
try. In the fifteen southern states the number of community organizations 
of farmers formed to aid the county agents increased from 1,654, with a 
membership of 44,548, to 2,508, with a membership of 78,660. As in the 
South, so in the North and West, impetus was given to the organization 
movement already under way, and there has been an emphatic demon- 
stration of the increased usefulness of the county agent when backed by a 
supporting local organization. In the thirty-three northern and western 
states the number of farm bureaus and similar local organizations was 
increased to 374, with a membership of 98,654. 

Many thousands of farmers throughout the country were shown how 
to increase their producing power and place their farms on a business 
basis, with the result that their farm practice has been better balanced, 
soil fertility has been maintained, and production has been increased. 

There was a notable development of the work among women along 
the line of productive activities, such as poultry raising, home butter 
making, gardening and canning, and of household convenience, com- 
fort, economy and efficiency. The number of community clubs organized 
among rural women in the South increased from 250 to 1,042, and 1,635,000 
women and girls actually participated in some form of emergency work. 

The enrolment in the regular boys’ clubs in the South was largely in- 
creased, and the total membership is now approximately 100,000. In 
addition, 20,000 boys were enrolled to assist in war emergency activities. 
These clubs have been a very important factor in the campaigns for im- 
proved farming and increased food production. The boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in the northern and western states, through their regular membership 
of 406,000 and an additional emergency enrolment of 400,000, drawn 
largely from cities and towns, have been an active and efficient agency in 
the campaigns for promoting food production and conservation, not only 
through such regular work as canning, drying, pickling, preserving and 
the like, but also through various emergency projects, such as gardening, 
poultry raising, bread making and other activities. 


Home Gardening Stimulated 
g 


Special attention was directed to the importance of home gardens in 
all parts of the nation. A series of twenty-seven brief popular articles con- 
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taining instructions for the preparation of soil, for garden planting, and 
for the care of vegetables was prepared and distributed. A special Far- 
mers’ Bulletin, The Small Vegetable Garden, was quickly printed, and more 
than a million copies were promptly distributed. Throughout the grow- 
ing season the department continued to supply the press regularly with 
practical timely information designed to encourage a second and even a 
third crop of vegetables. This campaign, supported by the efforts of 
county agents, other field workers of the department, the staffs of the 
agricultural colleges, and private workers, stimulated, it is estimated, the 
planting of from two hundred to three hundred per cent more gardens 
than had ever before produced food in the United States in one season. 
This was particularly true in the South, where the work was a logical de- 
velopment of the “Safe Farming” program which has been advocated for 
several years. 


Saving Farm Products and Foods 

The home-demonstration activities were immediately intensified. Early 
in the summer all home-economics extension workers turned aside from 
their regular activities and aided in special campaigns for food conserva- 
tion. Canning, drying, salting and storing were emphasized in every state, 
and special stress was laid upon the importance of using perishable prod- 
ucts in such a way that the home might support itself and make as little 
demand as possible on the transportation facilities for supplies from other 
sections of the country. Many demonstrations were given on methods of 
conserving wheat, sugar, fats and the like. Excessive use of butter, meats 
and sugars was discouraged, and the use of substitutes was taught. 
Definite conservation campaigns were undertaken through the daily 
and weekly papers; many women’s clubs were organized for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting home-economics extension work; community kitchens 
and community drying plants were increased in number and efficiency; 
many educational exhibits were made; and short and intensive training 
courses were held in ten agricultural colleges for the preparation of emer- 
gency food agents and local volunteer workers. 

The department gave particular attention to problems of selecting 
and combining foods in such manner that the diet would be satisfactory 
and adequate and at the same time the consumption of commodities in 
which there was a shortage would be reduced. Data derived from experi- 
mental work on the rational and economical use of foods were promptly 
made available. A simple method for applying the results of the food in- 
vestigations in a practical way was worked out and published. 

To enlist the women of the nation in a food-saving campaign, atten- 
tion was called on March 3 to the fact that at least $700,000,000 worth 
of food was being wasted annually in the United States. Subsequently, 
six separate appeals to the people to feed themselves, to watch kitchen 
waste, to prevent spoilage, and to conserve meat, milk, butter and bread 
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were issued through the press. These were followed by more than sixty- 
five simple circulars dealing with the effective use of foods and with eco- 
nomical and nourishing diets. Special efforts were made through press 
items to familiarize the nation with the use of such foods as corn, rice, soy 
beans, rye, various legumes, cottage cheese, and skimmed milk. Many of 
the articles thus prepared were published as Food Thrift Series nos. 1 
to 5 and reached a direct circulation of more than a million and a quarter. 

The services of an expert in home economics were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
and the department has co-operated with the committee in many direc- 
tions. Jointly with the Food Administration, a series of leaflets on foods 
designed especially for extension workers in home economics, was prepared. 
As a part of the general survey of the food resources of the country a die- 
tary survey of selected families in different parts of the United States was 
undertaken. Dietary studies also were made in selected families of the 
District of Columbia as a part of the study of living conditions carried on 
by the Department of Labor. 


Conservation of Perishables 

When it became apparent that the truck farms, home gardens, and 
orchards of the nation would produce a large surplus, the department, 
supplementing the activities of the extension forces and aided by a large 
number of emergency agents, conducted an intensive publicity campaign, 
under the immediate direction of a special assistant, to promote the 
canning, preserving, pickling and drying of surplus perishables, and to 
stimulate the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables. Mr. A. D. 
Lasker, of Chicago, and Mr. John Callan O’Laughlin, of Washington, 
D. C., volunteered to organize and supervise the work for the department. 
Practically every newspaper in the twenty-eight states which reported a 
heavy surplus agreed to devote space to the campaign. Within two 
weeks one hundred and ten articles teaching in a brief, simple way the 
household methods of conserving fruits and vegetables were supplied to 
the newspapers and promptly published by them. Special Farmers’ 
Bulletins dealing with these subjects were quickly prepared and circu- 
lated to the number of 3,400,000 copies. The response to this campaign 
was immediate. Not only were perishables put up for winter use in 
greatly enlarged quantities, but the increased consumption, stimulated 
by the campaign, steadied the truck markets and undoubtedly prevented 
a considerable waste of valuable foodstuffs. In this way also the drain 
on the staple products was lessened. While there is no way of determin- 
ing accurately how much food was put up in individual homes for later 
use, there is every reason to believe that thousands of families canned and 
preserved perishable products this year for the first time. 

Steps had been taken early in the year to make sure that there would 
be a sufficient supply of containers. The price of tin cans had increased 
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to such an extent as practically to prohibit their use by the individual 
canner. At the suggestion of the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, manufacturers agreed to restrict the canning of non-perishable 
foods for several months in order to conserve the supply for perishable 
products. The States Relations Service also, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Chemistry, the Council of National Defense, railroads, and 
manufacturers of tin cans, perfected an arrangement by which more than 
10,000,000 cans were shipped in carload lots from certain factories direct 
to counties in the South and sold at cost, plus freight and handling charges. 
The net saving through this activity alone is estimated at more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 


Marketing Activities 

The work of the Bureau of Markets was greatly expanded. The 
market-news service for fruits and vegetables, inaugurated during the 
fiscal year 1915, as well as that for live stock and meats which was begun 
in the fiscal year 1917, was developed as rapidly as possible with available 
funds. Many of the projects of the bureau were redirected in order to 
deal more effectively with emergency problems. The reports were par- 
ticularly valuable in connection with the shipment of perishable products, 
and large numbers took advantage of the timely information furnished 
by them. During the fiscal year 1917 approximately 3,000,000 bulletins 
regarding car-lot shipments and jobbing prices of fruits and vegetables 
were distributed to over 52,000 individuals, including shippers, jobbers, 
distributors and receivers. Market reporting stations were opened during 
the year at several important points, and the number of commodities 
covered was greatly increased. The first quarterly report of the supply of 
wool was issued on July 30 and represents the most complete inventory 
ever compiled of the wool supply in the United States. The reporting 
service for cold-storage holdings was rapidly enlarged and now includes 
forty-three commodities. 

From representatives stationed at important transfer points during 
harvest periods the Bureau of Markets secured telegraphic information 
on the car situation. These reports made it possible to place before the 
Commission on Car Service accurate information regarding the prospec- 
tive movement of different crops and the need for cars. The bureau also, 
through all available channels, has endeavored to secure close co-operation 
between carriers and producers, shippers and distributors in the more 
efficient utilization of railroad equipment used in transporting food 
products. 

The passage of the Food Production Act made possible a marked expan- 
sion of the machinery of the Bureau of Markets. An appropriation of 
$2,522,000 was provided for this purpose. The news services for fruits 
and vegetables and for live stock and meats were still further developed 
and were extended to include hay, grain and seeds, and dairy and poultry 
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products. Three general reporting services, one daily and two weekly, 


are conducted for perishables at twenty-five stations, as well as a local 
service for truck crops in certain cities. 

Branch offices are now maintained at twelve important market centers 
for the purpose of collecting and distributing current information relative 
to supplies of live stock and meats, demand, prices, and other market 
conditions. Two daily and one monthly report for live stock and meats 
are issued. Data on wholesale meat trade conditions are secured daily 
from several of the largest eastern meat consuming and distributing 
centers, and a summary is immediately forwarded to the central live- 
stock markets in the West. Bulletins also are issued at the various branch 
offices before the day’s trading in live stock begins, and this information is 
distributed throughout the United States. More than sixty stockyard 
companies report their current live-stock receipts and shipments, and a 
summary of the figures is issued after the first of each month. 

Bi-weekly reports are made on hay and grain for certain sections. A 
semi-weekly statement of bean prices, demand and movement is made, 
and plans have been completed for issuing one each month on farm and 
garden seeds. Reports of daily car-lot shipments and jobbing prices of 
fruits and vegetables, as well as weekly summaries of car-lot shipments and 
a weekly market review, are made. Data on the carload movements of 
fruits and vegetables and of live stock, embracing returns from approxi- 
mately 1,000 officials, are telegraphed daily by more than 400 different 
railroads. 

A co-operative experimental reporting service was begun early in the 
year in the large wholesale farmers’ market at Providence, Rhode Island, 
on fruits and vegetables grown in the neighborhood. This service is con- 
ducted in co-operation with local truck-gardeners’ associations and the 
city authorities. It has demonstrated its usefulness in stabilizing local 
prices, and has been extended, under the Food Production Act, to the 
markets at Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts; Albany, New York; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Michigan; St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
Denver, Colorado. 

The Food Production Act authorizes the secretary of agriculture to 
investigate and certify to shippers the condition as to soundness of fruits 
and vegetables and other food products when received at important central 
markets. Rules and regulations for carrying out this provision of the 
act were published on October 31, and the inspection service was inaugur- 
ated promptly in twenty-four of the large markets. This impartial and 
disinterested inspection service should lessen the uncertainty surrounding 
the marketing of perishables and stimulate economical production. 


Emergency Food and Fertilizer Surveys 
The most difficult undertakings of the Bureau of Markets under the 
Food Production Act are the war emergency food surveys. A preliminary 
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survey, as of August 31, 1917, was planned and set in operation. This will 
be followed by one in more detail after the crops are gathered. The infor- 
mation sought covers eighteen of the more important farm products and 
foods, in some instances groups of products, and falls into four heads, 
based on location and ownership, as follows: (1) Quantities of raw food 
products on the farms; (2) stocks of food products nearer the consumption 
stage in manufacturing, storing, jobbing, wholesale, large retail, and other 
commercial establishments; (3) stocks in retail houses, particularly in the 
small establishments; and (4) supplies of food in the household and 
current family consumption. The later survey will embrace many more 
items. 

A determination of the quantity of food products on farms, particularly 
of cereals, live stock, and poultry, has been made by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. The holdings of manufacturing, storing, jobbing, wholesale, 
and other commercial establishments, including large retail houses, have 
been ascertained by the Bureau of Markets directly from each concern. 
Owing to the impossibility of covering all the smaller retail concerns, the 
survey, so far as these were concerned, was limited to the establishments 
in a number of representative cities and rural districts and was conducted 
by personal canvass instead of by mail. From the data secured the aggre- 
gate for the entire country will be estimated. Similarly, the supplies of 
food actually in the households will be determined by ascertaining the 
stocks in a large number of homes, and the returns will be checked by a 
careful record of the quantities of food purchased and consumed in them 
during the period of one week. 

The Food Production Act provides also for the investigation of basic 
facts relating to fertilizers. An effort is being made to secure accurate 
information regarding the supply of fertilizer materials on hand, the 
probable production and consumption, and other pertinent facts. A 
special inquiry has been made through the Extension Service to ascertain 
the immediate requirements of farmers for nitrate of soda. 


Control of Plant Diseases and Insects 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Bureaus of Plant Indus- 
try and Entomology directed their attention to plant diseases and insect 
pests and rendered very effective assistance with the resources at their 
command. With the additional funds made available by the Food Pro- 
duction Act, specialists of the Bureau of Plant Industry, familiar with the 
possibilities of seed treatment for the prevention of smuts of wheat, barley, 
oats and rye, which alone cause losses of fifty to sixty million dollars a 
year, were placed in Oregon, Ohio, New York, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Washington and California. These specialists con- 
ducted an active campaign to reduce these losses. Through co-operation 
with the county agents, farmers, farmers’ organizations, and county and 
township schools, detailed suggestions for the protection of the wheat 
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crop were given and were put into effect by many farmers. Similar work 
also has been undertaker in the Gulf and South Atlantic States. 

Early in the spring the Bureau of Entomology made arrangements to 
secure systematic reports from various sections of the country regarding 
the prevalence of insects attacking food crops. It was essential to have 
readily available full and accurate knowledge of the exact conditions with 
reference to injurious insects, especially those threatening the staple crops. 
The reports received were promptly digested and transmitted to all state 
and station entomologists and others who were in a position to assist in 
reducing losses from insect attacks. In this way the field workers of the 
bureau, in co-operation with the state authorities, were able to deal more 
effectively with insect problems in many sections of the country. Under 
the provisions of the Food Production Act the bureau has instituted 
an extensive campaign to disseminate information concerning means 
of preventing insect ravages and to demonstrate proper methods of 
control. It is planned to place forty additional expert entomologists in 
the field to co-operate with the extension forces. Nineteen already have 
been appointed. They are dealing with the Hessian fly in the wheat 
areas, insects affecting truck crops—especially sweet potatoes 


in the 
Gulf States, and those damaging deciduous fruits in the Appalachian 
region and citrus fruits in the South and in California. In the Northwest 
they propose to inaugurate an educational campaign directed against 
insects affecting cereal and forage crops. Six specialists in addition to the 
regular force have been assigned to the task of stimulating the production 
of honey. 


Conserving Potatoes 


Sweet and Irish potatoes were planted more extensively than ever 
before. To reduce the losses resulting from improper handling and 
storage of the former, specialists were placed in the regions of large pro- 
duction, and their work, it is estimated, already has resulted in a saving 
of $3,000,000. The methods of storing and handling Irish potatoes are 
well understood and the commercial practice in this field is fairly satis- 
factory. There is room, however, for great improvement both in quality 
and yield. A special survey, therefore, was undertaken to locate desirable 
fields of potatoes, free from disease and of good quality, which could be 
utilized for seed stock. Experts are now working on the problem in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Colorado. 

Purchase of Seed Corn 


To relieve the situation caused by severe drought in certain sections 
of Texas, and especially to insure a sufficient supply of good seed for the 
next planting season, steps were promptly taken to purchase a stock of 
approximately 37,500 bushels of seed corn for sale to farmers for cash 
at cost, as provided in the Food Production Act. The department also, 
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with the co-operation of the Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
undertook to insure an adequate supply of seed wheat for planting this 
fall and next spring. The Grain Corporation permitted elevators to set 
aside special storage space and authorized them to charge a slight advance 
over the established price to cover extra charges. The department located 
available stocks of seed, inspected them, certified to their soundness, and 
notified farmers where and on what terms they could secure such seed. 


The Meat Supply 

The task of increasing the meat supply, necessarily a slow one in its 
production phase, is particularly difficult. Hogs and poultry yield the 
quickest returns, and therefore urgent efforts were made to increase their 
production. Special campaigns were conducted by the specialists in 
animal husbandry, and the membership in the boys’ and girls’ pig and 
poultry clubs was greatly increased. Press notices designed to promote 
the raising of poultry were issued and later were incorporated in a special 
back-yard poultry leaflet, which was widely circulated. At the same time 
active steps were taken to stimulate the production of beef and dairy 
cattle, and several specialists in sheep husbandry were assigned to duty 
in the eastern states to encourage the production of sheep on farms. 
Funds have been set aside from the appropriation made by the Food 
Production Act to employ a force of thirty-two additional men to give 
their entire time to the task of increasing the number of hogs, thirty-nine 
to encourage poultry raising, and six to assist producers of beef cattle. 

The transfer of cattle from regions where there was a shortage of feed 
to areas where feedstuffs were relatively plentiful has received special 
consideration. This work was begun late in June and is still under way. 
Field agents were assigned to Texas and Montana to locate cattle likely 
to be unwisely disposed of, and at the same time men were stationed in 
regions where there was an abundance of feedstuffs to locate prospective 
buyers. It is estimated that by the end of October this work had resulted 
in the transfer and saving to the nation of more than 100,000 cattle. 

On account of the severe winter and late spring in the West, the live- 
stock losses were very severe in every range state. It was urgent that the 
national forest ranges be opened at the earliest possible date in order to 
prevent further losses, especially of lambs and calves. To meet this 
situation animals were admitted to the ranges earlier than usual and the 
number grazed was increased by approximately 350,000 over any previous 
year. Notwithstanding this action, the demand for grazing privileges 
could not fully be met. Obviously, the next important thing to be done 
was to provide for further utilization of the range in 1918. To study the 
effects of the increased use of the ranges this year, to discover in what 
particulars the present method of handling the stock and allotting the 
range might advantageously be modified as an emergency measure, and 
to secure the best available knowledge regarding the number of stock which 
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the ranges can be made to carry with safety next year, a special inspection 
force has been organized. As a result of this study of the problem it will 
be possible to bring about a still further emergency use of the national 
forest ranges for live-stock production in 1918. 

The work connected with the suppression of animal diseases has been 
vigorously pressed. Special attention has been directed to the control 
of hog cholera and cattle ticks. Estimates show that the losses from hog 
cholera during the past fiscal year decreased by approximately thirty 
per cent and reached the lowest average per thousand head since 1894. 
More than 40,000 square miles were released from quarantine on account 
of the cattle tick during the past fiscal year and 1,788 on September 1, 
1917. Sixty-five thousand five hundred and twenty square miles will be 
placed in the tick-free area on December 1. More than fifty-one per cent 
of the original infested territory has now been cleared of the tick. The 
work was greatly enlarged during the past summer, and many additional 
employees were assigned to it. The suppression of the tick makes possi- 
ble the introduction of more and better beef and dairy cattle, and already 
thousands of fine breeding cattle have been procured by southern farmers. 
Satisfactory progress has been made in the prevention or control of other 
destructive animal diseases. 

Under the Food Production Act the facilities of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for dealing with live-stock diseases have been further extended. 
Forty-six employees have been added to the tick-eradication forces in 
order that the work may be prosecuted more vigorously and additional 
areas be prepared for systematic effort next year. They have been 
assigned to duty in seven states. This force will be increased by ten in 
the near future. In twelve states an inspector has been detailed to assist 
in combating tuberculosis of cattle and swine and abortion of cattle, and 
it is proposed to increase the number to nineteen. In the control of 
blackleg of cattle and anthrax of domestic animals, five men are regularly 
employed. From time to time, however, as occasion arises, employees 
regularly assigned to other duties are detailed to the work of fighting these 
diseases. These activities of the department now cover fifteen states and 
will be extended to ten more as promptly as possible. Sixty-five addi- 
tional veterinarians have been assigned to the hog-cholera work. Fifteen 
more will be appointed as soon as competent men can be obtained. The 
fight against the disease has been under way for some time in twenty- 
eight states, and as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
with the state authorities it will be carried into the remaining twenty 
commonwealths. 

In the effort to increase the meat supply, it seemed of the highest impor- 
tance that the co-operation of the live-stock men of the nation should be 
secured. Having this in view, in August I decided to ask representatives 
of the various live-stock interests to attend a conference in Washington 
on September 5 and 6, 1917. Shortly after the call for the conference was 
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issued, in view of the interest of the Food Administration in many phases 
of the same matter, it was determined to have a joint conference and to 
create a national live-stock industry committee. People representing 
not only the producers of the various kinds of live stock but also the 
farm journals were invited to become members of the committee and to 
attend the conference. It was pointed out that there had been a tre- 
mendous slaughter of animals abroad, and that the destruction would 
continue at an accelerated rate. The duty of this nation to supply food 
for its own citizens and soldiers and also to help feed the civilian popula- 
tion and soldiers of the Allies was emphasized. It was especially sug- 
gested that attention should be given to the problem of redistributing 
cattle, sheep and hogs from areas where feed supplies were short to those 
where they existed in greater abundance. One hundred and eighty-five 
men, including representatives of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration, attended the conference, which lasted for two days. 
Certain recommendations, with many of which the department is in 
thorough accord, were made by the conference. Some of them had ref- 
erence to undertakings which the department and other agencies have 
had under way for some time and which have been enlarged in recent 
months. Among these are the following: 

The extension of the live-stock reporting service of the Bureau of 
Markets; the vigorous prosecution of the work of eradicating the cattle 
tick; the encouragement of the boys’ baby-beef clubs and pig clubs and 
the cow-testing associations; protective action against the stray dog, the 
enemy of the sheep; the extension of the work of education with reference 
to sheep raising and wool growing; and the redistribution of animals, 
to be promoted mainly through the county agents. Certain legislation 
was suggested, including, particularly, regulated grazing on the public 
domain, which this department has earnestly favored for a number of 
years. It was urged also that steps be taken to control uneconomic specu- 
lation. It was understood that the United States Live Stock Industry 
Committee should continue in existence and co-operate with the depart- 
ment and the Food Administration in bringing about the increased pro- 
duction, conservation, and orderly marketing of live stock. 


Production and Conservation of Dairy Products 


Because of the large place that dairy products hold in food economics 
efforts were made to conserve the supply by the elimination of waste and 
the more complete utilization of by-products. In many sections in the 
southern and western states the number of creameries and cheese factories 
was increased, resulting in large additions to the food supply and contrib- 
uting to the welfare of the farming communities. In the settled sections 
of the eastern and middle western states efforts were made to increase the 
efficiency of the operations on the farm and in the factory. The milk 
supply of many cities was improved and increased through the application 
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of a few simple and efficient methods. In the South an active campaign 
for the greater production of feedstuffs, a necessary feature of dairy 
development, was conducted in co-operation with the extension authorities. 

Every effort has been made to encourage the use of cottage cheese as a 
substitute for meat. A number of circulars and press notices explaining 
its food value and the ways in which it can be made in the home and in 
the factory were issued. Personal instruction also was given to creamery 
operators, home-economics workers, and farm women. Six experts have 
devoted their entire time to encouraging the production of cottage cheese 
on the farm and this number will be increased. In the mountainous sec- 
tions of the South special efforts have been made to increase cheese pro- 
duction. The establishment of cheese factories was encouraged in local- 
ities where climatic and other conditions render their operation feasible. 
Work was begun in these regions in September 1914, when the first cheese 
factory was established in North Carolina. Since that time the number 
of factories has increased rapidly until at present there are thirty-four, of 
which twenty-six were established during the last fiscal year. All have 
been successful. They furnish outlets for milk in localities far distant 
from railroads and centers of population, and in this way are of great 
benefit to isolated regions. While the work in this field is relatively new 
in the West, the results have been no less striking. Nine men were em- 
ployed during the summer to promote the utilization of by-products of 
creameries and milk plants. The work was conducted in eight states, 
and plans are under way for its further development. 


Wheat and Other Cereals 


When a state of war was declared it was clear that spring wheat offered 
the only opportunity to make good in part, at least, the prospective 
shortage of winter wheat indicated by heavy winter-killing. County-agent 
leaders, therefore, in co-operation with the department, immediately put 
into effect plans for increasing the production of spring wheat, as well as 
of oats, barley, corn, potatoes, buckwheat, soy beans, grain sorghums, and 
other food crops, with the result that the total acreages planted were 
much larger than they would otherwise have been. For example, the 
seeding of spring wheat, which promised to be only one-half to two-thirds 
the normal, was increased to normal; seed corn was more carefully 
selected and tested; and oats were more extensively treated for smut with 
a consequent increase in yields. Many farmers who previously had not 
grown potatoes at all planted sufficient for their own use, and many who 
had never grown potatoes as a market crop planted a large acreage. 

The special campaigns in the South for the increased production of 
foodstuffs through the extension forces were very successful and gave a 
remarkable demonstration of the value of such educational work, especially 
in an emergency like this. The net result was a marked increase in the 
planting of corn, soy beans, velvet beans, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet 
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potatoes, Irish potatoes, and other food crops. The corn crop in the 
fifteen southern states was 964,504,000 bushels, or more than a fourth of 
the whole crop of the United States. 

Realizing the importance of continued efforts to promote the production 
of staple commodities and of making plans promptly for the immediate 
future, in June I appointed a committee of experts of the department to 
make suggestions for future action, especially with reference to winter- 
wheat planting. The committee considered the problem from every angle 
and reached the conclusion that a strenuous effort should be made to 
secure the planting of an area that would, under favorable conditions, 
produce a billion bushels of wheat in 1918—880,000,000 bushels through 
the winter crop and the remainder through increased spring planting. 
The committee also recommended that steps be taken to encourage the 
production of over 83,000,000 bushels of rye and that the production of 
winter oats in the South should be increased to the extent that seed was 
available. This program called for the planting of 44,634,000 acres of 
winter wheat and 5,522,000 acres of rye, and was submitted by telegraph 
to the leading agricultural authorities of various states concerned. Asa 
result of their suggestions it was finally determined to propose the plant- 
ing of 47,337,000 acres of winter wheat and 5,131,000 acres of rye. 

In announcing the program it seemed desirable to place particular 
emphasis on the crops seeded in the fall and to make no specific suggestion 
as to the spring crops, such as corn, spring oats, rice, the grain sorghums, 
and buckwheat until the acreages successfully sown to winter cereals 
could be determined. Similarly, action with regard to beans, soy beans, 
cowpeas, peanuts, and various other legumes, and the spring-planted 
forage crops, was left for final consideration until more complete data as 
to the 1917 harvest are available. It was suggested, however, that the 
acreages of fall-seeded hay crops should at least equal those of the present 
season. The need of husbanding seed supplies was pointed out, and the 
machinery of the department’s committee on seed stocks was set in 
motion to bring about an effective interchange of seeds from well-supplied 
regions to those reporting shortages. 

Through a number of channels the department proceeded to bring the 
program to the attention of the grain farmers of the country and to seek 
their co-operation in making the recommendations effective. It was pub- 
lished as a circular and also was given wide distribution through the press 
and the Weekly News Letter. A series of conferences immediately was 
held by representatives of the department in several of the grain-growing 
sections of the country. They were held in Washington for the eastern 
and northeastern states; in Atlanta for the southeastern states; in Indian- 
apolis for Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Kentucky; in 
Kansas City for Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas 
and Arkansas; and in Spokane, Washington, for the remaining states. 
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The local problems likely to be encountered in increasing the grain acreage 
were discussed with farmers, agricultural leaders, bankers, financing agri- 
cultural enterprises, and editors of agricultural journals. 

Following the publication of the program and the holding of the con- 
ferences, the department carried on an intensive campaign to emphasize 
the need for an increased production of grain and the best methods to be 
employed in obtaining the increases suggested. Several special bulletins 
were prepared and distributed, and articles discussing various phases of 
grain production and handling were issued through the general press, 
agricultural press, and the publications of the department. The extension 
workers throughout the grain-growing regions concentrated their attention 
upon the problem and urged farmers to co-operate with the department. 


The Response of the Farmers 


Imbued with patriotic motives, influenced by favorable market prices, 
and falling in with the suggestions of the Department of Agriculture and 
of state agricultural agencies, the farmers of the nation manifested much 
interest in the campaign for increased production and displayed efficient 
activity in reference to both plant and animal foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 
The weather conditions during the spring were generally favorable and, 
according to the unrevised estimates, the nation will have, as the result of 
the work of the farmers and of all the agricultural agencies, approximately 
3,191,000,000 bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 
201,659,000 of barley, 56,000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buckwheat, 
33,256,000 of rice, 73,380,000 of kafir, 439,686,000 of Irish potatoes, 
84,727,000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,000 of commercial beans, 42,606,000 
of peaches, 11,419,000 of pears, 177,733,000 of apples, and 7,621,000 tons 
of sugar beets. These figures represent increases of cereals in the aggre- 
gate over 1916 of 1,006,000,000 bushels, and over the average for 1910- 
1914 of approximately 1,000,000,000 bushels, but a decrease of production 
in comparison with 1915 of about 199,000,000 bushels. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the carry-over of cereals from last year was much 
below the normal and that the percentage of soft corn of the 1917 crop 
was unusually high. The figures also reveal the record crop of Irish pota- 
toes of 439,000,000 bushels, 154,000,000 more than in 1916, and 79,000,000 
more than the average for 1910-1914; an increased production of sweet 
potatoes over 1916 of 14,000,000, and of 24,000,000 over the five-year 
average; and of sugar beets of 950,000 tons over 1916, and of 2,230,000 
over the five-year average. There was also the largest production of 
perishables on record. While authentic figures for meat, poultry, dairy 
products, and vegetable oils are not available for 1917, it appears, from 
rough estimates, that the quantity of these commodities for this year is 
slightly greater than for either 1916 or 1915, and exceeds the five-year 
average by two or three billion pounds. 
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The number of milch cows and other cattle has shown an increase 
during the last four or five years, the estimate for the former for the 
present year being 23,906,000 as against 22,768,000 a year ago and 
20,497,000 in 1913, before the European war began, while that for the 
cattle is 43,291,000 as against 40,849,000 a year ago and 36,030,000 in 
1913. Unfortunately, the number of sheep continues to decline; the esti- 
mate for 1917 is only 46,059,000 as against 48,483,000 a year ago and 
51,482,000 in 1913. It is estimated that the number of hogs, which during 
recent years has shown an upward tendency, decreased over 4,000,000, 
or from 67,543,000 to 62,747,000. However, it is greater than it was at 
the beginning of the European war. The number of hogs varies from 
year to year more widely than that of the larger meat animals. 

In considering the whole meat situation it should be kept in mind 
that there is a close relationship between the production of live stock and 
the supply of feedstuffs and that for more than a year past there has been 
a relative shortage of grains and of forage. The large production of these 
necessaries during the present crop season should conduce to more satis- 
factory conditions for the producers of live stock and should, other things 
being equal, tend to bring about an increase. But with the destruction 
of live stock in Europe and the great demands from there for meat and 
fats, with consequent greatly increased exports from this country, it is 
clear that the supply will not be adequate for the domestic needs and for 
those of the nations with which we are associated in the war. The mere 
statement that the population has steadily increased in this country— 
the gain in the ten years from 1908 to 1917 being 13,000,000—with an 
absolute decrease in the live stock for the same period, would sufficiently 
emphasize the seriousness of the situation if conditions were normal and 
the demand for meats and fats were not so urgent. The great importance 
of doing everything possible economically to increase the meat supply of 
the nation I have strongly emphasized in each previous annual report and 
in many addresses. This is one of the great problems to which the depart- 
ment persistently has given earnest and vigorous attention. 

The actual increase in the acreage of fall-sown crops can not be accu- 
rately determined at this time. There is every indication, however, that 
the farmers in the sections where fall grains can be profitably raised have 
patriotically responded to the nation’s call for more breadstuffs. Reports 
made to the Bureau of Crop Estimates in August, before the campaign for 
increased acreages was well under way, indicated an intention on the part 
of farmers to increase their sowing of winter wheat by about ten per cent 
and of rye by about three per cent. If these intentions are realized, it will 
result in planting of 44,100,000 acres of wheat and about 4,340,000 acres 
of rye. Reports received since August are to the effect that the fall-sown 
acreage of these two crops has been increased in nearly every state, 
although the drought in the southwestern states and in portions of Wash- 
ington has made it impracticable fully to carry out the planting program. 
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The official estimate of the acreage of winter wheat and rye will be issued 
on December 19 after the planting of winter grains is completed in the 
South. Similarly, it is too early to determine the percentage of germina- 
tion of seed actually sown, and therefore any prophecy at this time as to 
the actual harvest of winter wheat to be expected in 1918 would be merely 
a guess. 

That the farmers of the nation have generously responded to the appeals 
for increased production, and that much has already been done to insure 
a large supply of foods and feedstuffs, justifies no let-down in their activi- 
ties or in those of all agricultural agencies. On the contrary, even greater 
efforts must be put forth in the coming months if we are to meet satis- 
factorily the domestic demands and the needs of the nations with which 
we are associated in this struggle. There must be no breakdown on the 
farms, no failure of foods, feedstuffs, or clothing. I can not emphasize 
too strongly the urgent necessity of doing everything possible to bring 
about a still further increase in the production of all essential commodities, 
particularly of the staple crops and live stock. 


Summary 


The spirit revealed by the farmers and the results of their efforts dur- 
ing the present year indicate that they recognize the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them in this emergency. I am confident that they will patri- 
otically continue to assume and to bear their full share of the country’s 
burden. The farmers of the nation have always shown their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and have not been slow to respond to their country’s 
call for men and means to defend its rights. They will not submit to Ger- 
many’s dictation. They will not permit her to impose illegal restrictions 
on their privilege of going freely to any part of the world where they have 
a legal right to go or of sending their products into the open markets of the 
world. They will realize that the dictum of Germany that this country 
should not send its ships at will to the ports of great nations of Europe 
was not only unwarranted and impertinent, but also that, if it had been 
acquiesced in, it would have involved them very particularly in great 
direct financial loss and suffering. As the meaning of this struggle is more 
fully revealed, as it becomes increasingly clear that a contest is again 
being waged to determine whether the world shall be dominated by the 
will and policies of medieval despotisms or by those of free and enlight- 
ened modern states, and whether the mere right of might or the rule of 
law shall prevail in the world, and as it becomes more obvious that the 
surest way to force a righteous peace is to employ effectively all the re- 
sources of the nation, the farmers will increasingly put forth their strength, 
send their sons to fight at the front, and see to it that neither this nation 
nor those with which we are associated lack anything in the way of ma- 
terials for food and clothing. It is incumbent upon them, as it is upon all 
other civilians, to work and to save, to seek no mere selfish advantage, and 
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to reveal the same spirit of devotion and willingness to make sacrifices and 
to give all they are and have which animate the soldier in the trenches, 
if this struggle is to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Every facility 
that this department can command to assist them will be freely placed 
at their service. 


APPENDIX II 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
CONCERNING THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


The farm labor problem has presented and continues to present many 
difficulties. It is sufficiently difficult without the added complications 
which arise from the unrest and apprehension created by the utterances 
and writings of misinformed and, in some instances, of mischievous per- 
sons. Not a few statements are being made which not only are not con- 
ducive to a satisfactory solution but which, on the contrary, are responsi- 
ble for additional unrest and misdirection of effort. 

This is one of two or three subjects to which the department has given 
more thought than to any others, not only since this country entered the 
war but for many months prior to that time. There has been before the 
farmers the question of retaining a sufficient number of year-round skilled 
laborers and also of meeting the urgent needs at the planting and harvest- 
ing periods. In very many sections of the Union difficulties in both direc- 
tions have been experienced. This has been particularly true of communi- 
ties where there has been great industrial activity incident to preparations 
for the army and navy. Farmers in the neighborhood of cities where there 
has been great re-direction of labor and capital, and also where the can- 
tonments and other special enterprises have been under way, have been 
greatly embarrassed. Obviously, a nation cannot engage in a struggle such 
as the one which this country is making in defense of its rights and for 
freedom in the world without disturbances of many kinds, especially of 
labor, without inconvenience, and without calling for sacrifices from every 
class of society. Mere complaint will serve no useful purpose. Construc- 
tive thought and action alone will help. 

In some respects, the situation may not be quite so acute another year. 
Naturally, the disturbances are much more violent immediately after a 
great shock has been given the industrial system. This nation had been 
organized on a peace basis. When it entered the war, it was necessary 
not only to create vast additional facilities and machinery, but also to pro- 
vide on an enormous scale for the operation of the new establishments 
and of those previously existing. Many shipyards had to be expanded 
and others had to be created. Large cantonments had to be built, and 
built quickly. In every direction there were urgent demands for great 
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expansions. Furthermore, it was necessary to have an army, and this 
necessarily caused additional labor drains and dislocations. In the haste 
of the first draft, it was impossible to work out a satisfactory classification 
of labor with reference to the national needs. 

However, it is well to recognize that the situation will continue to be 
difficult and that a satisfactory solution will require the best thought of 
the nation and the fullest and most complete co-operation of all agencies. 
To this end, all plans which give any promise of real results must be care- 
fully examined and put into effect so far as they are feasible. 

That the department and other agencies of the government fully 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation is indicated by the action taken 
to attempt to furnish relief. Even under the pressure of the first draft, 
the War Department held definitely in mind the thought of lightening the 
burden so far as possible by not calling to the colors those essential for 
leadership and direction. With the fuller time at its Cisposal, that de- 
partment, which has recognized from the beginning the necessity of not 
unduly disturbing any essential industry, has worked out a system of 
classification of the men subject to the draft which contemplates the plac- 
ing of skilled farm labor engaged in necessary agricultural enterprises in 
class 2, assistant or associate managers of necessary agricultural enter- 
prises in class 3, and heads of necessary agricultural enterprises in class 4. 
The operation of this new arrangement should remove many of the diffi- 
culties previously encountered and, in reasonable measure, meet the 
demands of the situation. 

Several months before we entered the war, the government was giving 
the farm labor situation definite attention. In former years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Department of Labor, 
sought to render, and did render, assistance to farmers in a number of 
states in securing seasonal labor. In conjunction with state agencies these 
departments have effected the transfer of considerable numbers of laborers 
from communities where the load had passed, to others where the need was 
urgent. This was done especially in the years of large production and, in 
some cases, from 20,000 to 40,000 laborers were transferred to particular 
states. 

After the entry of the United States into the war, the thought of the 
Department of Agriculture, in connection with the Department of Labor, 
was very definitely directed to the problem of farm labor. The matter 
was thoroughly discussed at the conference held in St. Louis on April 9 
and 10 with the agricultural representatives of the various states. It was 
also referred to in my letter to the Senate of April 18, 1917. 

One of the first steps taken by the Department of Agriculture was to 
select and station in each state, in touch with the state agencies, the best 
available man the department could secure (1) to make surveys of farm 
labor conditions; (2) to bring about fuller co-operation in the utilization 
of labor among farmers in the same community; (3) to assist in shifting 
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labor from one community or one state to another; and (4) to bring into 
service kinds of labor not heretofore fully or regularly employed in farm- 
ing operations, such as boys of high school age who knew something about 
farming, and to do many other things. After the Food Production Bill 
was passed on August 10, an allotment of nearly $100,000 was made to 
extend and develop the work of the department in this direction. Only 
recently the department held a conference in St. Louis of its farm labor 
representatives and of state agencies co-operating with them to consider 
the work which had been done up to that time and to formulate more 
efficient plans for the future. Some hint of the activities of the department 
along this line is given in my annual report for 1917. 

Some persons seem to be promoting the suggestion that farmers as a 
class should be exempted from military service and that no person from 
this class should be permitted to serve in the army, and criticism has 
resulted because it has not been acted upon. It would be unfair to the 
farmers of the nation even to entertain the thought that they would be 
willing to have the rest of the population do all the fighting in this struggle 
in the defense of our rights and for world freedom. The farmers themselves 
as a whole would resent the intimation. If farmers were exempted as a 
class, obviously others would feel the injustice of such action. It is un- 
likely that any responsible body of opinion would sanction the proposal. 

If we put our minds to the task and attempt to deal with it in a con- 
structive way, there are many things which can be done to furnish relief. 
The Department of Agriculture, of course, will continue to do everything 
in its power to aid in the solution of the difficult problem. The most 
promising lines of effort seem to me to embrace the following: 

First. A systematic survey of the farm labor situation in order to 
ascertain the possible needs of farmers and to determine ways of meeting 
them. The department, before the beginning of the next crop season, 
through its agents stationed in the various states and in co-operation with 
the Department of Labor and the state councils of defense, will make such 
a survey. 

Second. The promotion of fuller co-operation in the utilization of labor 
among farmers in the same community. 

Third. The further development of machinery for assisting in the 
transfer of labor from sections where the seasonal pressure has passed to 
regions where additional help is urgently needed. 

Fourth. Making available labor which heretofore has not been fully 
or regularly utilized in farming operations, including boys of high school 
age who have had experience on the farm. 

The farm labor representatives of the department will continue to de- 
vote all their time and energies to these tasks and they will keep in close 
touch with appropriate state and other agencies. 

Fifth. The releasing of men for agricultural purposes, so far as possible, 
by replacing them with women and by diverting labor from relatively 
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nonessential enterprises are matters which demand serious consideration. 
Conscription of labor for industrial purposes, of course, necessarily would 
present many difficulties. Powerful influences are operating, however, to 
bring about the release of labor and capital from less essential enterprises 
and their diversion into more urgent undertakings. These will become 
increasingly compelling as the situation develops. They will be aided by 
the growing realization on the part of the people generally of the need of 
curtailing expenditures on nonessentials and of re-directing labor and 
capital into vital industries. 

Sixth. Steps to see that any able-bodied men who are not now doing 
a full and useful day’s work shall be fully and regularly employed. This, 
of course, is a matter primarily for consideration by state and municipal 
authorities. 

Seventh. The largest possible production and fullest use of farm labor- 
saving machinery. The department has actively interested itself in secur- 
ing priority for raw materials used in the manufacture of farm implements, 
and also in securing favorable consideration at the hands of transportation 
committees to provide facilities for moving the materials to the manufac- 
turers and the completed products from the manufacturers to the dis- 
tributors and also to the farmers. Both those dealing with priorities of 
materials and those dealing with priorities of transportation have evinced 
a complete willingness to assist. This is indicated by the fact that the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board gave raw materials 
needed for farm implements a position of preference over all ai ticles except 
those urgently required for military and naval purposes, and that the 
transportation committee took steps to secure the prompt movement 
of the raw materials and of the manufactured articles. This matter is 
still receiving the earnest attention of the department with a view to see 
what further action can be taken to make certain that an adequate supply 
will be available at reasonable prices. 

If there are any other fruitful and practicable lines of effort which will 
aid in the solution of the problem, they should, of course, be followed. The 
department has been in constant touch not only with representative far- 
mers and farmers’ organizations but also has had frequent contact with 
the state commissioners of agriculture and the experts of the land-grant 
colleges. It receives many hundreds of letters daily containing all sorts of 
suggestions from many parts of the country. As has been indicated, it 
has special machinery throughout the Union for the purpose of receiving 
suggestions and furnishing assistance. 

Many plans are proposed which are utterly impracticable, but any 
constructive suggestion always has received and will continue to receive 
the most careful consideration. The whole subject, involving industry 
as well as agriculture, is being given serious attention by the Council of 
National Defense through its various agencies which are actively at work 
along many lines to formulate constructive plans. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-ORDINATION TO WIN THE WAR' 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Federal Trade Commissioner 


HE war is as much an industrial as a military or strategic 

war, and our success depends upon the stout-heartedness 

of the nation and upon our intelligence in the co-ordina- 
tion of our industries to the end that the war shall be won. 

We have been engaged in the grim business of war for nine 
months. In perspective a review of the accomplishments dis- 
closes that remarkable progress has been made in the co-ordina- 
tion of the nation’s strength. An army of millions of men has 
been projected; machinery for the raising of billions of dollars 
has been successfully tested; industry and labor have been pa- 
triotically marshaled to the nation’s needs. 

Time, raw materials and labor are the base of production. Con- 
trol over raw materials, food and coal has been conferred upon 
federal authority by the express legislative creation of a food and 
fuel administration. Control over other basic raw materials has 
been projected by the president by virtue of the National Defense 
Act, through the War Industries Board, and prices have been 
fixed on steel, copper, zinc and other basic commodities by agree- 
ment with these industries. 

The record of this war is a splendid one so far as the patriotism 
of labor is concerned. In the anthracite coal fields the workers 
have been reduced from 175,000 to 150,000, and yet the pro- 
duction in that field increased twenty-three per cent over last 
year. Labor is doing its patriotic share; and when you consider 
that in a period of rising prices, it is an economic fact that one 
of the last commodities to feel the rise in price is labor; and when 
you consider that we have been having the most remarkable era 
of rapid increase in prices that the world has seen for some time, 
the patriotism of labor is a splendid commentary upon its 
character. Labor, after all, is at the base of production. 

Control over prices without control over distribution is 
abortive in an effort to relieve the public. Priority and price 
fixing must go hand in hand. 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15,1917. 
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What the future will require in industrial reorganization to 
meet these unprecedented conditions, the experience of other 
nations, which have gone through these phases, and our own 
experiences, will indicate. The warring nations of Europe have 
extended government control over industry and labor to an 
extent not realized in this country. Profits on basic materials 
have been reduced to a minimum. Government building and 
operation of plants has been projected to an unusual degree. 
The industry of these nations is converted to one end only, to 
wit, that of winning the war. Germany has extended the pre- 
war syndication or cartellization of industry to a stage of com- 
pulsory action in practically all lines of industry. Bootmaking, 
tanning, the soap industry, have all been organized under the 
cartel form with compulsory governmental control over produc- 


tion, price and distribution. A glance at the weekly Board of 


Trade Journal of England discloses that several pages each week 
are devoted to “Government Notices Affecting Trade,” and char- 
acteristic headings of these government orders indicate the 
degree of government control over industry. A few typical 
headings are: “Boards of Control over Woolen and Worsted 
Industries, Diamonds, Benzol, etc.,” “Licenses Required—Chrome 
Ore, Naphtha, Coal Tar, etc.,” “Restrictions of Consumption 
Orders as to Wool, Yarn, Tobacco, Matches,” “Restriction Orders, 
Machine Tools, Newsprint Paper, on the manufacture of boots, 
on dealing in calcium carbide,” “Requisition Orders, Horse Col- 
lars, Ship Timbers and Lumber,” “Control Orders, Ham, Lard, 
Tea, Butter, Flour, Coal, Cotton,” and the like. These are but 
a few that indicate the extraordinary extent to which industry 
and trade have been subjected to government action. That there 
are wide differences between these countries and our own coun- 
try in natural resources and industrial capacity is of course 
patent. But these items are indicative of the efforts required to 
co-ordinate national life and strength to the supreme end of 
winning the war. 

Our own experience thus far indicates the future development 
to which we may look forward in case of a long war. Experience 
has brought already a tendency in Washington to centralization 
of authority and control. This is manifest by the reorganization 
of the National Council of Defense and the creation of the War 
Industries Board, the appointment of a single food administrator 
and fuel administrator, with full responsibility and undivided 
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authority, and by the still more recent developments in the 
railroad situation. It may be confidently expected that still 
further centralization of authority will develop. A debating 
society is not an executive. Responsibility and complete author- 
ity induce speed of action, which is a paramount necessity. In 
government purchases, in priority management, the tendency is 
to still further centering of responsibility. Not only in purchases 
but in the fixing of prices it is probable that a greater degree of 
co-ordination will develop. Prices have been fixed upon coal, 
coke, steel, meats, and copper. The price of coal, it is alleged, 
carries a profit much less than the price of coke affords to the 
manufacturer of coke who uses the coal. The nine per cent 
limitation of profit on the most efficient meat-packing plants is 
out of all proportion to the much larger profits made by the 
relatively similarly efficient steel and copper-producing agencies. 
Inequities in profits due to price fixing will be adjusted by greater 
co-ordination in the price-fixing agencies. Two elements are 
paramount in price fixing—that price be based on cost for the 
protection of the consumer, and that price be such as to induce 
maximum production; for production is necessary to win the 
war. The war will inevitably require in this country, as it has 
done abroad, a closer reliance upon costs of production in fixing 
the price. 

War purchases for the government have been made in many 
instances from the most efficient and highly integrated large 
concerns. Time—speed in delivery—was the essential element 
in the situation. Extensions of plant require time to build. To 
absorb already existing but less highly integrated plants has been 
suggested in order to speed production. Application has been 
made to suspend the Clayton Act and the Sherman Act to per- 
mit this. The financial necessities alleged to have arisen by 
reason of the necessity of meeting the excess-profits tax have, 
on the other hand, been urged by smaller concerns as a reason 
for similar action to enable them to combine with larger units. 

War takes the most fit. It has always been so. Industries are 
now complaining that under the operation of the draft regulations 
skilled workmen are apt to be taken from their plants. Coal 
producers complain that the munition factories pay higher wages 
and are taking their men, with resultant diminishing production. 
Steel plants are being operated to only seventy per cent of their 
capacity because of lack of coal and ability to get labor. Piano 
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factories are being shut down by reason of inability to get steel 
wire. Sash, door and blind factories have orders only thirty days 
in advance because building has largely stopped. Both of these, 
and other lines of industry similarly affected, must be provided for 
by transition into aircraft production and similar activities. 
These conditions, as the war progresses, will have to be met and 
provided against. Lines of industry deemed not necessary to 
war activities must be utilized. The transition must be made as 
easily as possible. 

Prices have increased by reason of fundamental economic laws, 
which will still be operating under any system of price control. 
The purchasing power of money itself is not reached by any sys- 
tem of price fixing. It is an economic fact well recognized that 
the last commodity to be affected by rising prices is labor. Actual 
wage, real wage, is measured by purchasing power. A standard 
of living wage under these conditions must be maintained, with 
the full appreciation of what it will entail in the reorganization of 
labor costs in international competition after the war. 

The wisdom and clarity of vision of the president of the United 
States assures that there shall be no division of responsibility and 
authority to impair national effectiveness. 

Industry may then look forward to a still greater degree of 
centralization of authority in government, an equalization of 
profits in price fixing, an extension of the exercise of priority, a 
still greater degree of government participation in industry, the 
possible extension of government erection of plants for production 
to be amortized out of profits extended over a long period of years, 
rather than in high profits during the war, the maintenance of a 
wage that will afford a high standard of living to the laborer, the 
transfer of labor from non-essential industries to those more vital 
in the winning of the war, and a degree of participation in indus- 
try by government that has been unknown and unthought of 
heretofore in this country. 

These developments may not be a matter of choice; they may 
be enterprises upon which we should much prefer not to embark. 
They may entail grave and serious problems for the future. 
They may furnish elements in our national life that will challenge 
our conceptions of democracy and representative government 
itself. But if to win the war they are necessary to be done, there 
is no alternative. A peace that contemplates the triumph of the 
Prussian system of Realpolitik, which would rule the world, or 
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a stalemate peace that would require this and all other nations 
to gather themselves together for a still greater struggle in the 
future, are alike unthinkable. The paramount and only con- 
sideration now is to win the war. All other problems must wait. 
Our vitality, youth and constantly growing intelligence must take 
care of the future. 

It is, I believe, a manifestation of divine Providence that in 
this critical period when great forces affecting the future of 
democracy are in the making there should be at the helm of the 
ship of state a leader who is thinking in terms of preserving 
individualism in democracy, whose wisdom is based upon those 
fundamental principles which the economic and political history 
of the world has established, and who is so directing these great 
forces that they may be of the highest effectiveness to win the 
war, and yet that with victorious peace there shall remain to 
the greatest possible degree such conditions as are compatible 
with the ideals of democracy, to wit, the greatest possible free- 
dom and well-being of the individual compatible with the social 
welfare. 
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THE TASK OF THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION! 


HARRY A. GARFIELD 


United States Fuel Administrator 


OME of the fundamental facts with which those engaged in 

the Fuel Administration are called upon to deal are not 

generally known. If we go back twenty years, that is, until 
about the time of the Spanish-American War, we find that the 
total production of coal in the United States, anthracite and 
bituminous, was a little over two hundred millions of net tons in 
the year. At the close of this year we shall have produced some- 
thing like six hundred and thirty millions of tons, anthracite and 
bituminous. In twenty years we have trebled our coal output. 
Five years after 1897 we were producing three hundred millions 
of tons; in another four years we were producing four hundred 
million tons; in another four years we were producing five hun- 
dred million tons; and now, this year, we are considerably ex- 
ceeding six hundred million tons. 

Why then is there any lack, if coal is so abundant, if as would 
appear from the very statement of the figures, the production of 
coal has outrun the increase in population? The answer is that 
the industrial life of the country has required this larger produc- 
tion. The amount exported has not contributed materially to 
our shortage. We produce from five to eight per cent for export. 
The percentage varies with the year, but is fairly constant. Coal 
is one of the commodities that we use at home and do not export 
to any large extent. The largest amount of coal exported goes to 
Canada; and yet in this year, when we have sent to Canada more 
coal than ever before, the amount will be insignificant. Italy is 
our next largest user, but to Italy we send only three or four 
million tons. To Cuba we send some, but only a million or two. 

Let me give a few additional figures of consumption. The 
steam coal used by the railroads and the industrial enterprises, 
great and small, makes up, perhaps, seventy per cent of the total. 
Twenty-four per cent of our annual production of bituminous 
coal is used by the railroads, something like sixteen per cent for 

1 Introductory address as presiding officer at the evening meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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domestic purposes. Of the anthracite, about seventy-five per 
cent is used for domestic purposes. The present shortage of coal 
cannot be explained by consumption for domestic purposes any 
more than by export, and we thus come back to my original state- 
ment; we are short of coal because of the vast expansion of our 
industrial enterprises, an expansion which, as we all know without 
resorting to figures, has been vastly increased since the beginning 
of the war. 

But we cannot account for it all in that way. There are other 
elements which we must have in mind. Large industrial enter- 
prises, exercising proper precaution, early in the year began to 
accumulate coal. There are huge piles of reserve coal over the 
country. Photographs have been taken of these piles. We have 
sought information from the owners as to the amounts contained; 
and it is not unusual for a great enterprise to have fifty thousand, 
one hundred thousand, one hundred and fifty thousand, and if 
we are correctly informed, several hundred thousand tons of coal 
in one or several great piles. Domestic consumers also in some 
cases have accumulated large stocks. There has been hoarding. 
Many have a goodly supply of coal on hand, but others are short. 
There is an unbalanced situation+ 

As to the actual supply of bituminous coal, last year more was 
produced than ever before; five hundred and two millions and a 
half of tons were produced: this year we shall have produced 
something over five hundred and fifty-two millions of tons, fifty 
million tons more than were produced last year. 

This ten per cent growth is about a normal increase, regardless 
of the war, and as nearly as can be estimated we ought to have 
something like fifty million additional tons, to take care of the 
extra growth of our industries and the war demands. 

We are actually producing today about one million eight hun- 
dred thousand tons per day, and we cannot meet our added needs 
by added production. 

There is only one way in which we can do much toward making 
up this fifty millions of tons required for the enlarged industrial 
enterprises of the country, and that is by conserving our supplies. 
The Fuel Administration has called to its aid the best scientific 
and business brains in the country, and it will make recommenda- 
tions for fuel saving that can be effected everywhere—in the 
house, in the boiler rooms of the smaller and the greater factories, 
in the locomotives and the steamboats. 
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Thus far I have not spoken of the greatest factor in the entire 
situation, that is to say, transportation. As fuel administrator 
I am not prepared to say to the people of New York that the 
difficulty they are experiencing is due to lack of transportation 
and not at all to any fault of ours. I am not trying to place 
blame upon the railroads. Out of a hundred freight cars, twelve 
are laden with coal for locomotives, and twenty-four to twenty-six 
with commercial coal. In other words, something like thirty-five 
per cent of all the freight of the country is coal. You will appre- 
ciate that with this enlarged coal production we are doing our 
part to overburden our transportation system. But the increase 
of coal freight has not kept pace with the increase in other 
‘freight. Though in normal years thirty-five cars out of every 
hundred are filled with coal, at present the proportion is much less. 
Coal has been taken out of the mines and put into cars and the 
cars have been moved off on the side tracks, and at that not 
enough cars have been furnished at the mines to take care of 
the production. During the last few weeks the allotment of cars 
has fallen to eleven, ten, even seven per cent of normal. Since 
the appointment of the fuel administrator in the latter part of 
August, car shortage has prevented operators in the bituminous 
regions alone from shipping out twenty millions of tons of coal. 
Those figures are furnished by the railroads, reporting to the 
Geological Survey of the Bureau of Mines. We have not had the 
full car supply, in part because cars are being used for other 
commodities. 

But that is not all. The locomotive manufacturers of the 
United States have been sending most of the locomotives manu- 
factured during the last few months to Russia and to France. 
Of several hundred locomotives completed within a given month 
recently, only eight or ten remained on this side of the water; the 
rest went abroad. The same thing is true of gondola cars. Fur- 
ther, on one of the large systems alone, forty locomotives lately 
came into the shops to be repaired, and there were not men in 
sufficient number to repair them. Here again was an impedi- 
ment to the movement of cars. Our car supply is used up in 
carrying commodities other than coal; we are hampered by 
the shipping of cars and locomotives abroad, and we find our- 
selves in this emergency without adequate power to conduct coal 
transportation. 
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As if to add to the sum of difficulties, there is this further diffi- 
culty: The railroad systems of the United States have been built 
up as separate systems. There has been no adequate way of con- 
necting the tracks. The Pennsylvania Railroad comes in at one 
place, the New York Central at another. The roads are not 
united as one great trackage system throughout the country. 
The cars and locomotives are separately owned; the train crews 
belong separately to different companies; the stocks and bonds 
are owned separately. The railroads have been making a her- 
culean effort to combine their physical equipment, to make an 
exchange in the use of trackage, to send cars and locomotives 
from one road to another where the need is greater, but they 
began very late to do that. I am not complaining that they 
began late, I am merely stating the fact. There may have been 
very good reasons why they did not begin before they did. But 
the result is, as the railroad men tell us with regret, that the rail- 
roads of the country are not operated to maximum efficiency, and 
they are setting about to remedy that difficulty. 

These are the big problems confronting the Fuel Administra- 
tion. That administration is based upon what we may call our 
American system: the central power at Washington, the state 
representatives in each of the states, and local representatives in 
the counties and cities. If you wish to help in any way, even in 
the making of complaints, go to the representatives in your lo- 
cality. Do not try to make a short cut to Washington. We will 
do our best to furnish the local representatives with the coal 
needed, and they will do their best to distribute it to you here. 
We had to have some kind of a working hypothesis to begin with, 
and we adopted that. 

As I have said to everyone who has come to us in Washington, 
bringing the burden of the difficulties under which each is labor- 
ing, we are called upon to act, we are an executive arm of the 
government; therefore, we must act, act, act, and that means that 
we make mistakes. But I have not time to study the question 
overmuch and see whether mistakes are being made. I have sur- 
rounded myself with the most skilful men that I could bring to 
Washington, men familiar through a lifelong experience with the 
problems of the anthracite and bituminous fields, and we are la- 
boring together to accomplish results in the face of almost in- 
superable difficulties. We are not afraid to make mistakes, and 
when we take an action one day and the next day discover it is 
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wrong, we are not afraid to say we were wrong, to take it back 
and start over. The state fuel administrators are giving us the 
benefit of the experience as each sees it in his own state or his own 
district; and the result of it is that out of the turmoil will come 
in the end an ordered system. 

The great misfortune, of course, is that the bill before Congress 
became law at so late a day that it was necessary, so to speak, to 
build the house and live in it at the same time. Hence we have 
winter upon us, with our organization only just completed, 
with the coal only partially moved; therefore there is distress 
and apprehension. I can say only that the government at 
Washington—I do not mean the Fuel Administration alone, but 
all the departments of government—is alive to the necessities 
pressing upon us, and that there will be that kind of co-operation 
that will see us through, and which will bring out of the apparent 
chaotic condition at the outset something that will be ordered 
government, and that will solve, as far as it can be solved, this 
great question of fuel administration. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WAR SAVINGS MOVEMENT! 


DWIGHT W. MORROW 


Director for New Jersey of the War Savings Committee 


HE war savings movement has a place in a meeting the 

main purpose of which is the discussion of relations be- 

tween laborand capital, because as Mr. Blackett explained 
to you last night, the war savings movement is not a campaign to 
sell bonds in small denominations; the war savings movement is 
essentially a movement to release labor and capital—meaning, 
by capital, farms and mines and factories and railroads and ships 
and all things concerned with production and distribution 
meaning, by labor, those who render service of any and every 
kind. The war savings movement is essentially a movement to 
put the entire national output, over and above the requirements 
of healthy and efficient sustenance, at the disposal of the govern- 
ment in order that it may be abundantly supplied with all things 
needed at the point of contact with the enemy. 

When the war first broke out in Europe, before the enormous 
drain upon all of the activities of the country was appreciated by 
anybody, people spoke in England, as people are still speaking in 
this country, of “business as usual.” It took them more than a 
year to abandon that formula in England. They have com- 
pletely abandoned it now. There are five millions of men under 
arms in England alone. That means to England what eleven 
million men in uniform would mean to the United States. Think 
of what it would mean to this country as organized at present, 
if eleven million men were withdrawn for service in the army and 
navy! And yet England is making more munitions today than 
she was making at the beginning of the war. She is carrying on 
her industries today better than she was carrying them on at the 
beginning of the war. And how? Because women are doing 
work that was formerly done by men. 

What folly it is to talk of “business as usual,” when women are 
tilling the soil, women are running street-cars, women are working 
in the munition plants! In some factories where fifteen-inch 


1 Introductory address as presiding officer at the evening meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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shells are made, practically all the workers are women. Women 
are making fifteen-inch shells, adjusting pulleys with ropes and 
other apparatus designed to move those shells from one part 
of the factory to another. Practically without the help of men, 
except the direction of the expert machinists who oversee the 
work, the women are carrying on that vast work, making that 
tremendous contribution to the work of the war. What folly it 
is to talk of “business as usual” in England when work is being 
done in that way! 

I am not suggesting that the time has come when women 
in this country must till the soil, must run street-cars, must 
work in the munition plants. We do not know what it would 
mean to this country to have eleven million men under arms. 
But as the war goes on, as more and more men are taken for 
military service, we are going to learn in this country, as they 
have learned abroad, that the business that the country is engaged 
in, that the business that the world is engaged in, is not a usual 
business. It is a most unusual business for peace-loving nations, 
it is a business so unusual that this nation has never seen its 
like before; it is a business so unusual that if we prosecute the 
business properly now, please God, we shall never see its like 
again. 

It is the purpose of the War Savings Committee in this 
country to do something of the work that was done and is 
being done by the War Savings Committee of England, to bring 
that fact home to all the people of the United States—the fact 
that war is a most unusual business for a peace-loving nation. 
When the War Savings Committee started in England, when 
they expressed the very ambitious purpose of teaching political 
economy to all the people of a nation they were laughed at. 
Yet that is what they attempted. They went before the people 
of England with a simple and fundamental proposition: “No 
one ever spends anything without making someone else work 
for him.” No one ever spends anything without making someone, 
somewhere, somehow, work for him. Just now in the present 
emergency—every time the individual spends money for some- 
thing he does not need he deprives the government of something, 
some goods or some services, that it needs to fight the enemy. 
That is the lesson that the War Savings Committee have worked 
to bring home to every family in England, and their efforts 
have been rewarded with a very large measure of success. 
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A direct result of that lesson was what Mr. Blackett well 
refers to as the gospel of goods and services. We hear a great 
deal of talk about wars being fought with money. Wars are 
not fought with money. Wars are fought with goods and 
services. When fought by a nation which has been organized 
almost entirely for peace, wars are fought by services rendered 
and goods produced, in very large measure, during the war. 
That is what is known as the gospel of goods and services. 

They speak of it as a gospel, because the doctrine has been 
spread with something of the enthusiasm which accompanies 
religious movements. It means simply this, that at a time 
when a government is demanding more goods and more services 
than the country can produce, those who are requiring unessential 
goods and services for personal use are doing a direct harm to 
the government by their competition with it. It makes no 
difference whether a man or a woman or a child can afford to 
command goods or services or not; the nation cannot afford 
to have the individual command goods and services for non- 
essentials when goods and services are required at the point 
of contact with the enemy, and required before they are too late. 

That doctrine of goods and services is the doctrine of capital 
and labor. Capital and labor are goods and services. Those 
goods which the nation needs at the front, the nation must have, 
and must have before it is too late. Those services that the 
nation needs, it must have, and must have before it is too late. 
If people will not voluntarily do without those things which they 
can get only by competing with their government, priority 
boards will have to act, and act more and more directly upon the 
individual. 

The war savings movement is not primarily a drive for money. 
Men and women and children are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the war, by doing without things. If they 
do without things that are non-essential to them but essential 
to the government and thus help the nation, even though they 
put the money that they do not spend in the ground, even though 
they bury their talent, they are helping their government to 
the extent that they are not exercising their command over 
goods and services in competition with their government. That 
may be a very low order of service; it is, of course, a low order 
of service compared with transferring that command of goods 
and services to the government or to the Red Cross or to the 
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Y.M.C.A., or to any of the other agencies that are contributing 
directly to the war; but yet it is a contribution to the prosecution 
of the war. 

I am not going to suggest ways in which people may econo- 
mize. Ina large measure each person must direct his own econo- 
mies. We find new ideas of what economy means as we go 
farther and farther along in the war. For instance, some people 
in England in the earlier days of the war, believed that it was 
waste to go to the moving-picture shows; it is true that children 
saved their pennies by not going to the “movies,” but men grad- 
ually realized that after all it was poor economy to contribute 
money for recreation and community exercises of one kind or 
another at the front, and to have no relaxation at home, and 
the moving pictures in England today are doing a very large 
business. But running through all the moving-picture shows 
there is some education upon the great issues of the war. 

The war savings campaign, which will grow stronger and 
stronger as the war goes on, means much more than a direct 
money contribution to the prosecution of the war. The saving 
of money is not of the greatest importance. The saving of 
money is a means to an end. The world must save the things 
that money stands for: goods and services. The world must 
save capital and labor. When the people of this country get 
the habit of thinking in terms of goods and services instead of 
in terms of money the government’s task of carrying on the war 
will be rendered much easier. Moreover, the results of that 
thinking will surely continue after the war. Surely the new 
ideals, the new habits of living which we shall have acquired, 
will contribute their full measure of strength to the rebuilding 
and the upbuilding of things and of men in the days of peace 
that are to come. 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT TO PAY FOR THE WAR 
OUT OF SAVINGS! 
BASIL P. BLACKETT 


Representative of the British Treasury 


HE story of the British effort to pay for the war out of 

savings is one of a gradually widening vision of what 

was involved. When the war began, thinking by de- 
partments was the order of the day. It was customary to speak 
of “the navy’s task” and “the army’s task” and “the treasury’s 
task,” and while it was, of course, realized that they all contributed 
toward the achievement of one purpose, it was as much as each 
department could do, when the war first broke out, to concentrate 
on its own particular activity. 

The first big task with which Great Britain was confronted was 
the need for an army of millions instead of an army of thousands. 
A recruiting campaign was set in motion, and for a time every- 
thing was subordinated to the obtaining of recruits for the army. 
In spite of the interference with normal business which inevitably 
resulted, we were sufficiently blind to what was really happening 
to accept the cry of “business as usual” as our first catchword. 
That phrase had its proper significance when it was invented, but 
it attained a much wider meaning than was intended by its 
author. Its proper limited meaning was that in spite of the shock 
to credit and to the mechanism of finance, it was the duty of 
those who could not fight to attend to the everyday details of 
their own business and keep the machinery of business and fi- 
nance running as smoothly as might be. It meant that there was 
work for everyone to do and that harm, and not good, would re- 
sult if people wasted their time and energy by neglecting their 
ordinary occupations as if they were the excited spectators of a 
drama, and as if watching the unfolding of the drama was all they 
had to do. 

After the recruiting campaign, came the shortage of munitions. 
The two subjects of recruiting and of the production of munitions 
were closely connected. It became evident that the scale on 
which we were producing munitions of war had to be increased in 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917, 
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even larger proportion than we had increased, or were trying to 
increase, the numbers of our army. The Munitions Department 
was accordingly created and set to work on its task of organizing 
industry and labor for the production of engines of war on a 
colossal scale. Yet it was some time before the questions of re- 
cruiting and of the production of munitions were fully co-ordi- 
nated, and it was only after immense efforts that the need for re- 
cruits and the need for munitions were visualized and regulated 
as two aspects of the same problem. 

Meanwhile finance was following its own course. During the 


first five months of the war those who were responsible for finance 
were mainly taken up with heroic and, on the whole, successful 
measures to prevent the collapse of the delicate machinery of 
modern finance based on credit and credit instruments. Owing 


to Great Britain’s position as the center of international finance, 
this problem involved not merely Great Britain, but the world as 
a whole. During the same period some provisional steps were 
taken to increase taxation, and a war loan of $1,750,000,000 was 
issued. This was no mean feat at a time when all the stock ex- 
changes of the world were closed, and when but three months had 
elapsed since the fateful days at the end of July 1914, when 
international finance seemed to be on the verge of complete 
paralysis. 

It was in January 1915, when the London stock exchange was 
re-opened, that the first official steps were taken toward conserving 
the capital of the country for the financing of the war. The stock 
exchanges of Great Britain were re-opened under new conditions. 
They were bound, as they are bound today, by what are still 
known as the temporary regulations for the re-opening of the 
stock exchange, which imposed very strict limitations on all 
dealings in capital. Among the questions which were uppermost 
in the minds of the bankers and brokers during the discussion 
with the treasury as to these regulations was the protection of the 
London money market against enemy dealings in securities; but 
there were two of the regulations unobtrusively introduced which 
involved quite other considerations. These were the regulations 
which aimed at preventing any new issue of capital during the 
war without treasury approval, and which prohibited the sale in 
the United Kingdom of any securities which had not been contin- 
uously in physical possession in the United Kingdom since the 
beginning of the war. Both these regulations were aimed in part 
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at the prevention of enemy dealings, but they were really a first 
step toward the use of financial weapons to discourage business 
that was not essential for the prosecution of the war. It was only 
gradually that people began to understand that by preventing the 
purchase in Great Britain of securities imported into Great Brit- 
ain since the war began, the treasury was aiming at preserving for 
investment in war loans any new capital seeking investment. 
The restrictions on new issues of capital were naturally followed 
by restrictions on capital expenditure by municipal and public 
bodies. At first the municipal authorities were not inclined to 
accept any restrictions. Their favorite argument was that in- 
vestors in securities of the kind which they issued would not in 
any case invest money in government securities, and that, there- 
fore, they were not competing with the government. But they 
gradually came to understand that whether or not the money 
which they refrained from using for capital expenditure was lent 
to the government, they would, by refraining from spending it, 
be leaving a‘free field to the government for the labor and materi- 
als which the government desired for the war. The question of 
conserving the capital of the country for the war began to be 
envisaged as merely one aspect of the question of releasing men 
for the colors and setting free labor for munition works. A big 
step forward was taken when the local authorities generally, 
convinced by these arguments, co-operated loyally with the 
government in discouraging all forms of municipal expenditure 
which could not be defended as being necessary for the achieve- 
ment of victory. 

Meanwhile the problem of paying for the war out of savings was 
being approached from another point of view. In accordance 
with her old traditions, Great Britain proceeded to increase taxa- 
tion as fast as seemed possible without causing overwhelming dis- 
turbance of monetary conditions. The initial increases in taxa- 
tion were small in comparison with what has since been achieved, 
but it may be convenient at this point to anticipate the story a 
little and to give the figures of British annual revenue for the 
whole period of the war. 

In the financial year 1913-1914, the last complete year before 
the war, Great Britain’s revenue and expenditure amounted to 
just under £200,000,000, or $1,000,000,000, her expenditure in- 
cluding, however, a sum of about £10,000,000, or $50,000,000, for 
reduction of debt. 
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In the year 1914-1915 the total revenue was £270,332,000, say 
$1,350,000,000. 

In 1915-1916 the revenue was £336,766,824, say $1,680, 
000,000. 

In 1916-1917 the revenue was £573,427,582, say $2,870, 
000,000. 

For 1917-1918 it is estimated that the revenue will amount to 
between £650,000,000 and £700,000,000, that is to say, to some- 
thing between $3,250,000,000 and $3,500,000,000. 

As compared with the pre-war figures, this means that an addi- 
tional $2,250,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 is being taken out of the 
pockets of the people each year. This is a very considerable first 
charge on the annual savings of the country. Indeed, it is not far 
short of the highest estimate of the total annual savings of Great 
Britain prior to the war. Of course, with the rise in prices and 
the immense increase in productive activity directed to war pur- 
poses, with the decrease in unessential expenditure, the annual 
savings of the country (leaving out of account the government's 
expenditure on the war) have increased enormously. 

But it was not possible to impose the extra taxation all at once. 
The treasury realized from the first that extra taxation and sub- 
scriptions for war loans must come out of the same source, namely, 
the surplus of the income of the country over the amount spent 
by private individuals on their own requirements; or, in other 
words, out of the surplus of the goods and services produced over 
those privately consumed. The position was, of course, very 
considerably obscured by the fact that people in England were 
able, if they wished, to contribute both to taxation and to war 
loans out of the proceeds of the sale of securities,and it was not 
easy to make people in general recognize the essential difference 
between the sale of securities by John Smith of London to John 
Jones of London, and the sale of securities by John Bull to Uncle 
Sam. The power to obtain cash, or, in other words, the power to 
obtain immediate command of the goods and services in course of 
production in the world by selling securities to neutrals, was one 
which has been of enormous importance to Great Britain in 
financing the war. It is still of some importance, but with the 
gradual disappearance of neutrals the world over and in particu- 
lar with the joining of the Allies by the United States, the sale of 
securities in Great Britain to purchasers beyond the seas has lost 
a large part of its former value as a means of financing the war. 
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Now that the whole of the resources of the United States are 
thrown upon the side of the Allies, the sale of American rail- 
road stock by London to New York no longer adds to the 
resources available for war against Germany. All that it does is 
to transfer from America to Great Britain the power to command 
goods and services which are in any case already potentially 
available for war requirements. In other words, the war must 
now be paid for entirely out of the annual savings of the nations 
at war. At the time I am speaking of, in 1915, such sales of se- 
curities to the United States meant that Americans accepted the 
past savings of Great Britain in exchange for goods and services 
actually being produced in America. 

From the point of view of the country as a whole, the sale of 
securities abroad and borrowing of money abroad mean that past 
savings are being dissipated. It is, therefore, of enormous im- 
portance that new savings should be effected. In the case of 
Great Britain, however, it has to be remembered that new capital 
has been invested and still is being invested abroad in larger 
volume than before the war in the form of British loans to Bri- 
tain’s allies. Even since the United States entered the war, 
Great Britain, in the six months ending September 30, 1917, has 
lent $1,450,000,000 to her allies. To a very large extent Great 
Britain has during the war not so much realized her previous in- 
vestments abroad as re-invested her savings in new directions. 

It would obviously have been undesirable in 1915 to raise taxa- 
tion to a point at which the taxpayer would have been inclined 
or compelled to pay his taxes by the sale of securities to neutrals. 
Taxation as a method of raising money for a war has the advan- 
tage that it provides a strong inducement to the taxpayer to 
economize. If it is increased beyond the point at which for the 
time being economy is likely to result, heavy taxation does more 
harm than good. The balance of the expenditure on the war that 
could not be raised by taxation had, of course, to be raised by 
borrowings. The issue of a war loan was accordingly decided 
upon in June 1915, and over £600,000,000 ($3,000,000,000) was 
secured. It was during the war-loan campaign of 1915 that the 
phrase “War Savings” first became popular in Great Britain. An 
effort was made to issue that war loan in a form which would 
make it attractive to the small investor. It has never been 
possible to identify the contribution of the small investor to the 
various loans issued in Great Britain, owing to the fact that on the 
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one hand big contributions from building societies, co-operative 
societies, savings banks, and like institutions, contributions which 
are really in fact contributions from the small investor, are hidden 
away among the large subscriptions, while on the other hand, 
for one reason or another, some of the small bonds issued through 
the post office have been bought by others besides the small in- 
vestor. Financially, the response from the small investor to the 
invitation for subscriptions through the post office in the war loan 
of July 1915, was not unsatisfactory, but in the course of the 
next six months, experience proved that the problem of securing 
contributions to the war loans from the wage earner was still alto- 
gether unsolved. So little was the true state of affairs realized 
that quite patriotic people thought they were really helping when 
they were enticed into buying such things as motor cars by adver- 
tisements offering to take payment in whole or in part in war-loan 
bonds—as if it were not obvious that the last thing a patriot 
should do is to sell or part with his war-loan holdings for the sake 
of obtaining cash to spend on luxuries. A campaign for war sav- 
ings was started immediately after the war loan of July 1915, but 
its results were not very satisfactory. It was almost entirely a 
bond-selling campaign, and there was little attempt to explain 
the fundamental reasons why saving was important. Local war 
savings committees were established in various cities, but as they 
had nothing suitable in the way of a bond to sell to the small 
investor, and as they had no definite functions other than those of 
preaching, they soon either died a natural death, or if they re- 
mained nominally alive, were quite inactive. When a new war 
savings campaign was opened on new lines in 1916, one of its first 
problems was to overcome the resulting unpopularity of the war 
savings movement, and to obtain the substitution of active and 
vigorous local war savings committees in places where one of the 
old committees was still officially in existence. 

The 1915 war savings campaign failed, and the cause of its 
failure was that those who were conducting it were stil! thinking 
in terms of money. The British experience was that the essential 
prerequisite to a successful war savings campaign is to translate 
terms of money into terms of the things which money commands, 
or into terms of “goods and services.” 

Although it had obviously become antediluvian, the cry of 
“business as usual” had still strong hold throughout the country. 
It was incompatible with the setting free of iabor from non- 
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essentials to essentials such as the production of munitions; 
but “business as usual” appeals strongly to natural human selfish- 
ness and was in many cases, I fear, a cloak for the cry of “pleasure 
as usual.” I do not mean to say that those who were using the cry 
of “business as usual” were consciously unpatriotic; the difficulty 
was to make them see the fallacy of their position. The argu- 
ments which they produced were plausible. “How can we pay 
taxes if our business is taken away from us?” was, perhaps, their 
favorite argument. When in the beginning of 1916 the National 
War Savings Committee was appointed, it set to work to combat 
this argument. Its answer was this: If I spend £100 on buying 
things and so enable the seller to pay £10 extra in taxes, surely it 
would be much better if instead of spending the £100 I lent the 
whole of it to the government. And then we went on to explain 
that there was an absolute shortage of goods and services avail- 
able for the war, that energy must be transferred from the pro- 
duction of non-essentials to the production of essentials, that the 
consumption of non-essentials must cease in order that their 
production might cease. Moreover, the opportunity for a trans- 
fer of energy from non-essential to essential businesses was 
unique. There was an unlimited demand by the government for 
the labor and the skill of all who had labor and skill to offer, and if 
non-essential businesses were closed down there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding employment for those who had pre- 
viously been engaged in them, whether as employers or as em- 
ployees. In many cases the transfer was extraordinarily simple. 
Jewelers and watchmakers can turn almost immediately to the 
manufacture of fuses. I know a builder in London who was able 
to turn his workshops almost without any changes into the mak- 
ing of shells. 

At the end of 1915 a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Edwin Montagu, now secretary of state for India, who was at 
that time financial secretary to the Treasury, discussed the ques- 
tion of war loans for the small investor. In its report this com- 
mittee wisely went one better than its title: it declared that the 
problem was to secure savings by rich and poor alike, that saving 
was the essential thing, and that if the savings effected could be 
secured as subscriptions to government war issues, incidental ad- 
vantages would result, but that the first and most important thing 
was to make people save. It was on the recommendation of this 
committee that the National War Savings Committee was ap- 
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pointed. I have already described before many audiences in this 
country the progress of the war savings campaign which was 
initiated by the National War Savings Committee, and I do not 
propose to repeat today at any length what I have had to say on 
that subject. The success of the war savings campaign—it has 
been an undoubted success—was due to a large extent to the in- 
vention of the war savings certificate which has now the proud 
privilege of being the model for the American war savings cer- 
tificate. In addition, small exchequer bonds in denominations 
of £5 and upwards were placed on continuous sale over the coun- 
ter at the post offices. In a large measure also success has been 
due to the organization of local war savings commitiees and war 
savings associations throughout the country. It was a new idea 
in England to go out to the public and persuade them to buy 
bonds. Prior to the war, the financial houses in Great Britain 
which had bonds to sell expected the investor to come to them 
and buy the bonds; they did nothing more in the way of touting 
for custom than the despatch of circulars to selected addresses. 
The National War Savings Committee gradually built up an or- 
ganization which urged people to save and buy government se- 
curities, and offered easy facilities for obtaining them. 

But at bottom the success of the war savings campaign has 
been due not to the excellence of the securities which it had to sell, 
not to its organization, not to its bond-selling efforts, but to the 
atmosphere which it has created. It is hard to describe what | 
mean by the phrase “war savings atmosphere.” Those who have 
taken part in the war savings movement in Britain understand 
what it means. I have said that the terms of reference on which 
the National War Savings Committee was appointed emphasized 
the importance of saving, and left the question of investment in 
government securities in the second place. Starting out from this 
basis, the committee gradually extended its conception of what 
its duties were. It had been appointed at a time when thinking in 
departments was still prevalent, but when the country as a whole 
was beginning to be conscious that behind the diversity of de- 
partmental duties there was unity to be aimed at, all directed 
towards the same object—victory, the victory of democracy over 
tyranny, and that there must be some single idea and ideal in 
which the diversity of departmental duties could be gathered 
together in a higher unity. The members of the National War 
Savings Committee began by urging the importance of savings. 
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And in explaining savings to themselves and to others, they began 
to see that the word meant the placing of goods and services at 
the disposal of the government in increasing volume, that it meant 
increased production, avoidance of waste, as well as refraining 
from unnecessary expenditure. Service for the country, whether 
paid or unpaid, increases the goods and services available for the 
war. Bandages and Red Cross articles produced by voluntary 
labor increase the goods available for the war. It does not matter 
whether they are paid for or not paid for. Thus the National 
War Savings Committee and those whom it reached throughout 
the country began to see that all the problems of the war could 
be summed up in one idea—that the release of men for the 
colors, the production of more munitions, increased agricultural 
production, the problem of organizing labor for war, the tonnage 
problem, the problem of shortage of means of transportation, were 
all aspects of this one idea; the effort to save money by avoiding 
expenditure was only another aspect of it. And it could all be 
summed up in the ideal of a nation organized for war, but organ- 
ized by its own voluntary effort in a democractic way and not by 
force imposed from above. It was this ideal that the National 
War Savings Committee began to see as its vision widened. Its 
workers went about the country showing people that what was 
necessary was to increase the goods and services available for the 
war and that this must be done by increased production on the 
one hand, and on the other hand by stern economy in the avoid- 
ance of all expenditure which would put the individual in compe- 
tition with the government for the goods and services which the 
nation needed. 

An organization has been built up covering the whole country. 
There is a local war savings committee—there are over 1,500 of 
them in all—within easy reach of every inhabitant of Great 
Britain. Its function is to explain the need for war savings and to 
establish and supervise war savings associations. These latter 
are clubs for co-operative saving by instalments, providing the 
readiest of facilities for the saving of small sums. Over 40,000 
such associations are now at work. 

The war savings movement was like a snowball. Each new 
local committee added new workers; each new association led to 
the establishment of other associations; each new member of a 
war savings association brought in other members. The enthu- 
siasm engendered was extraordinary. It was the unselfish ideal 
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behind the movement which was the key to this enthusiasm. The 
only phrases that I can use that seem at all to do justice to our 
experience are religious phrases. We went about proclaiming the 
gospel of right spending. A revivalist movement is the best 
parallel for the growth of the war savings movement. Our work- 
ers were missionaries. We owe much to the democractic nature 
of our organization. The Briton refused to be organized for war 
from above, but he quickly understood what was meant by the 
organizing for war of the people, by the people, for the people. 
What happened in the movement for increase of munitions pro- 
duction might be cited as a parallel; it was to a great extent labor 
itself which organized labor for the production of munitions 
through the action of its own unions. 

It is obvious that statistics are a very poor index by which to 
measure the result of the war savings movement in Great Bri- 
tain. The figures of the Victory Loan in January and February 
1917, however, show something of the value of the organization 
created. The financiers hoped for a total of £500,000,000 or 
£600,000,000—$2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. The war sav- 
ings organization placed itself at the disposal of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and the total of the loan was over £1,000,000,000 
—over $5,000,000,000. The following statistics may serve as 
illustrations of what the small investor has done. They must be 
taken with reserve in so far as the small investor was and is an 
undefined entity, and allowance must be made for the fact that 
there are absolutely no statistics whatever available in which the 
subscribers to war loans issued through the Bank of England are 
classified according to the amount of their subscriptions. The 
total amount subscribed to British government war loans issued 
through the post office, that is, in denominations from 15s. 6d. 
upwards, up to September 30, 1917, is £206,000,000, or just 
over $1,000,000,000. Of this amount war savings certificates 
accounted for just under £100,000,000 ($500,000,000) net cash. 
All but about £35,000,000 ($175,000,000) of this total of $1,000, 
000,000 has been subscribed since January 1916. 

The number of holders of war savings certificates is not exactly 
ascertainable, but it is estimated at not less than 12,000,000 per- 
sons, and may be as large as 15,000,000. The total population of 
the British Isles is about 45,000,000, so that more than one- 
quarter of the population or possibly as many as one-third have 
a direct interest in government securities, and remember that 
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no attempt has been made to make wealthy people invest in war 
savings certificates. The object of the issue was to provide an 
investment for the new savings of those for whom war loans 
and war bonds were not a convenient security. There was no 
desire to attract into war savings certificates money which would 
otherwise go into war loan bonds. 

One further bit of information has just reached me. Prices 
have now risen to a level which is quite out of proportion to recent 
increases in wages in Great Britain. A year ago the rise in prices 
was still far behind the relative increase in wages, especially if the 
family be taken as a unit. For the increased number of its mem- 
bers in paid employment had meant for many a family an aggre- 
gate income of a size never dreamed of before the war. Yet in 
spite of all adverse factors, the number of war savings certificates 
sold weekly is equal to what it was a year ago. But whereas a 
year ago the sales were effected chiefly through the post offices 
and banks, at the present time the war savings associations are 
the largest factor in the weekly totals. 

When we look back to the days before July 1914, and think 
of the changes which the war has brought about, one of the most 
remarkable in my opinion has been the immense widening of our 
outlook and the broadening of our vision. We have been lifted 
out of our own narrow and self-regarding interests. The world 
has been made one in suffering. Everywhere when men and 
women talk of the period after the war thoughts are expressed and 
projects are formulated which, if they have any real meaning at 
all, imply that never again will the conscience of humanity permit 
individuals or classes, or even individual nations or groups of 
nations, to put forward the claim that in the exercise of their own 
individual rights or “sovereign” powers they are justified in riding 
rough-shod over the rights and interests of humanity as a whole. 
This widening of outlook and of vision has been very marked in 
the story of Britain’s effort to pay for the war out of savings. 
It is the story of the gradual growth of a wider vision in the region 
of war finance till the vision transcended that region and pro- 
claimed that the problem of financing the war was neither more 
nor less than the problem of organizing ourselves for victory so 
that all the resources of the British nation, spiritual, moral and 
material, might be brought to bear on the achievement of a 
single purpose. Thinking in terms of money became impossible. 
Thought had to be translated from money terms into terms of 
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human activities. The message of the war savings movement be- 
came: “Produce more, consume less, waste nothing. The govern- 
ment wants all the goods and services the country can provide. 
If you have services to offer, offer them abundantly. It does not 
matter whether or what you are paid for your services: spend 
your money and yourself in the service of your country. In war 
time your money is your own to spend only if you spend it in a 
way that will help to win the war. If you waste it, or if you spend 
it on luxuries, even on comforts, or on anything not essential to 
health and efficiency, you are trenching on the surplus of goods 
and services that ought to be made available for the purpose of 
the war and you are increasing the toll which death takes from 
those who are risking their all for you.” It has been impossible to 
stop at this point. “Spend your money and yourselves in the 
service of others.” If this message is true in war time it must be 
true in peace time. Democracy must learn to organize itself for 
the good of the world. I am vividly conscious of the fact that the 
old problem of reconciling individual freedom with the greatest 
good of the greatest number is still unsolved. But after all is the 
message anything new? Is it not the old message of Christianity 
—that happiness lies in forgetfulness of self, and has not the war 
taught us all once again how much happier simplicity of life and 
service for others make us than the vanity of extravagance for 
the sake of extravagance? And so, in the dim distance, dis- 
cerned as yet by faith and not by reasoning, the student of eco- 
nomics sees a vision of a new economic philosophy after the war, 
perhaps even of a new organization of society where both in indi- 
vidual and in national expenditure the duty and the pleasure of 
right spending will be known and enjoyed. 
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THE VALUE OF THE THRIFT CAMPAIGN! 
FREDERIC A. DELANO 


Federal Reserve Board 


E are at war, and every energy is being directed 

towards winning the war. People everywhere are eager 

to help; everyone is asking what he can do. Indeed, 
the only complaint I hear is that the government does not de- 
mand something explicit. We complain that Uncle Sam is not 
ready to put his hand gently but firmly on every man’s shoulder 
and tell him just what to do. People everywhere wish that the 
theory of the draft were carried out, not only among the young 
men, but with all the population, young and old, men and women. 
They think that it would be desirable, if we were all registered in 
the nation’s big book, to show just what we could do for our 
country, and then were called out in rotation as needed. That 
would relieve a good many of us; that would settle for many of us 
difficult questions, which without a universal draft irrespective of 
age and sex, we cannot settle except by appeal to that monitor of 
our lives, our conscience. 

We have come to see, as this war has progressed, that the most 
momentous decisions are not won solely on the battle field. We 
are coming to see that the aims worth fighting for, and worth 
shedding blood for, involve real sacrifices. Not only must we save 
food and give money, we must give ourselves. Indeed, many of 
you realize that we may be required to give what is yet more 
dear than our own lives; we must give the lives of those we love. 

But I am here this evening to speak, not of the war, not of its 
noble aims, not of our duty, but of a small part of the work which 
war entails, the work of raising money to meet the necessities of 
war. The act of Congress passed September 24, known as the 
War Credits Act, provided among other things that the secre- 
tary of the treasury might issue two billion war sevings cer- 
tificates in small denominations and might employ the device of 
stamps to evidence payments for them. 

The secretary of the treasury undertook the task by naming a 
committee of five to take charge of the work, and designated Mr. 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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Frank A. Vanderlip of New York as its chairman. Since early in 
October that committee has been busily at work on the details of 
the plan and on the organization of the campaign for selling these 
war savings certificates. 

I need not go into the details of the plan because you are all 
familiar with it. The object of the scheme is to sell what is virtually 
an interest-bearing government bond of small denomination; but 
instead of attaching a coupon for the semi-annual interest payment, 
the interest is added to the principal. Thus a bond in the form of 
a large stamp affixed to this certificate becomes a five-dollar bond, 
selling at $4.12 and worth with accrued interest $5 in five years. 
But the same certificate with additional stamps up to twenty may 
become a bond for any multiple of $5 up to $100. Furthermore, 
provision is made for school children to accumulate the price of 
this $5 bond by 25-cent thrift stamps affixed to a card. 

Our committee does not claim that the idea originated with us, 
though the plan is novel in many of its details. It is based on the 
very successful English war savings certificate plan with some 
American features, suggested by Mr. Vanderlip, which we think 
are improvements on the original idea. 

The essential difference of the American as compared with the 
English plan lies in the fact that the entire American issue for 
the year 1918 is planned to mature simultaneously January 1, 
1923, not at varying dates, as in the English plan. In order to 
bring about this result we are compelled to advance the selling 
prices of our certificate stamp one cent per month. 

We believe we have an advantage in a simultaneous maturity 
in that we shall be able to give the holder several options at ma- 
turity. We can give him cash, or if he prefers, a coupon bond, or 
possibly a permanent annuity. It is conceivable that on Janu- 
ary I, 1923, Uncle Sam will say to every holder of $1,000 matured 
value of certificates: “I will inscribe your name in my golden 
book, and thereafter as long as you live, and as long as time, I will 
pay to your heirs and to the heirs of your heirs $20 every six 
months—in effect a permanent annuity. Thus without any 
bother to you to provide an adequate safe or strong box—without 
danger or fear of loss, your name is inscribed in the great golden 
book of the State, and there it will remain until you elect other- 
wise, as a permanent creditor of the nation.” 

But, it might be argued, could not two billions be raised, with 
less effort and more quickly, in larger denominations? This is 
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indeed a practical and a pertinent question; and if the raising of 
money were the only consideration, I should have to concede the 
point. There are, however, several reasons why the campaign 
for small subscriptions is being inaugurated. First of all, out of a 
population of more than one hundred millions, we have been able, 
through two very intensive campaigns, to obtain subscriptions of 
less than ten per cent of the people; and, indeed, this in itself 
was a fine showing, and it is not likely that more than fifteen per 
cent, or fifteen million people, can be induced to subscribe to the 
larger denomination bonds, even on the attractive partial pay- 
ment plans which are being offered. It is therefore apparent 
that there are still some ninety millions of people who must be 
reached in some other way. The average subscription in the 
last Liberty Loan was approximately $450; the average sub- 
scription hoped for in this War Savings Certificate campaign is 
$25; but after all, it is not only the question of reaching new sub- 
scribers that we are interested in—it is also the idea of teaching 
the lesson of thrift in every home. 

As every economist knows, the war must be paid for partly out 
of the accumulated savings of the past, but (because those are so 
largely invested in bricks and mortar) chiefly out of the savings 
of the future. This, translated into still other terms, means that 
the war can be paid for only by self denial. None of the schemes 
which have ever been devised for bond issues, issues of govern- 
ment credits, or fiat money, have ever avoided the fundamental 
and final necessity of paying the cost of war out of the savings of 
the people. Taxation and the issuance of government bonds are 
merely ways of commandeering and coaxing hoarded savings and 
inducing people to make additional savings. 

That there are many difficulties in carrying on the campaign 
and that its successful consummation requires the help of the 
best minds in every walk of life, cannot be doubted; for as a na- 
tion we are not a nation of savers, but a gation of spendthrifts. 
Saving has not been popular. People who saved have been 
thought mean, and the very wide distinction between meanness 
or stinginess on the one hand and thrift on the other has not been 
recognized. Indeed one of the beneficent results of this war 
should be to give us all a better understanding of what thrift is 
and what it means. It ought also to make us better acquainted 
with the French nation and the French people, whom we have 
little appreciated or understood. The French people have long 
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been noted for their thrift, and yet no one ever thinks of a French- 
man as being mean or stingy; and I suspect that the thrift of the 
French is something which was learned in the bitter lesson of the 
Napoleonic Wars. If, from the experiences of this war, our peo- 
ple, great and small, can learn the beneficent results of thrift, 
it shall not have been in vain. And, as it often happens in manu- 
facturing that the by-product becomes more important than the 
primary product, so it may come to pass that in this campaign for 
raising funds to carry on the war, we shall find that the by-product 
of thrift, inculcated in our people, may remain with us as a much 
more important and beneficent result than the main object for 
which we strive. 


| 
| 
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TRANSPORTATION, TRADE POLICY AND 
THE WAR! 
CALVIN TOMKINS 


Former Commissioner of Docks and Ferries, New York 


O stop the enemies’ communications and to develop 

commercial freedom, accessibility and opportunity for all 

international-law-abiding peoples—that has become the 
federated policy of theworld. Theleague to enforce peace has been 
inaugurated by the Allies and acquiesced in by the neutrals, and 
its consequences are daily becoming more apparent. That league 
is the league of the armies and navies of the Allied nations that 
are fighting Germany. The Central Empires are being shut in 
tighter, economic pressure supplementing military force. Their 
undersea assault upon the world’s commerce is becoming less 
menacing, and what the armies and navies of the Allies may not 
quickly accomplish will in the end surely be achieved by the 
continued exclusion of the Central Powers from the sea, from 
markets and from sources of supplies. The whole world is or- 
ganizing to resist German autocratic aggression, because it cannot 
continue part free and part autocratic, not even within Germany 
itself. The war will go on till this issue shall be settled. Any 
compromise can result only in a truce, after which the struggle 
will be renewed, since improved communications have made the 
world too small to tolerate these two antagonistic ideals of 
government. 

It is the virtual shrinkage of the world, brought about by 
improved transportation, that is primarily responsible for this 
war. There are many proximate causes for the war, but the 
fundamental cause, as I see it, is that improved transportation 
has made it difficult for nations to live together unless they do 
so in a co-operative way. The old assertion of individuality, of 
national sovereignty, has been outgrown. Until we get away 
from that idea we shall be threatened by war. 

National sovereignty and international anarchy are inter- 
changeable terms. The nations have come to occupy about the 
same relative position in the world that the citizens in each nation 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917, 
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did, within that nation, before the war. When any national 
overstepped the law he was liable to be shut up in prison. When 
any nation in future oversteps international law the remedy 
to be applied by the league for the enforcement of peace will be 
the power to close the seas to that nation. That is virtually 
what is being done to Germany now, and Germany will lose this 
war because she is shut out from the rest of the world. 

The Germans are the most powerful ethnic group among the 
nations. Feudalism, capitalism and socialism, which elsewhere 
are antagonistic, have under the influence of an intense German 
nationalism been fused into the most effective co-operative organi- 
zation that the world has known—co-operative within, ruthlessly 
aggressive without. There can be no security for the world till 
the German will to dominate shall give place to willingness to co- 
operate as merely human men and women with the rest of us. 
Our losses will be minimized and the war will be shortened, if we 
can succeed in dividing public opinion in Germany and if we can 
quickly open up the world’s resources to the Allies and keep them 
closed to Germany. 

The world’s shipping is beginning to be administered under in- 
ternational control and is being co-ordinated with the railroad and 
storage facilities of our allies and the neutrals. Railroads and 
terminals within the United States are also being co-ordinated and 
administered as a great national business unit, with an efficiency 
never before attained. The war in itself, aside from its political 
ends, is effecting a stupendous change for the better in our here- 
tofore ineffectual, unrelated transport systems. Already, under 
the direction of the federal government and the patriotic and in- 
telligent supervision of their own ablest officials, the railways of 
the country are being operated as one system, to the immense 
advantage of themselves and the country at large. 

The great difficulty to overcome in the United States, in reor- 
ganizing our transportation system, is the law and the customs 
which have governed that system. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission took hold of the railroad situation a number of years 
ago, and treated it on the basis of competitive operation by the 
separate railroads, attempting to maintain competition be- 
tween the roads; that idea of enforcing competition runs all 
through the court decisions, and underlies the fundamental law of 
the land on which those decisions are based. Competition must 
be maintained; that has been the rule. 
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What are we doing now? We have thrown all that aside. It 
has become evident that in order to meet war conditions, co- 
operation must take the place of competition. First of all, we 
established a loosely knit system of co-operation among the rail- 
roads, largely voluntary, patriotic and effective. An immense 
economy in the use of railroad equipment and roadbed has been 
effected by that. 

But experience has demonstrated that is not enough, and 
one step after another in addition has been taken; and now we 
areapparently about to take the final step, which has already 
been taken in England, of actually consolidating under federal 
supervision the entire railroad system of the country and 
operating it as a single unit, obtaining the advantages of unity 
in administration, and in use of terminals, roadbed and all 
facilities. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the railroads is that 
the cities and the states, with the exception of Louisiana and 
California, have done very little for them in the way of terminal 
organization at seaport terminals. The railroads have been 
left to provide their own terminals in their own way; some of 
them have been much more enterprising than others in this par- 
ticular, and have much larger investments, which they are of 
course in duty bound to protect for their stockholders. At New 
New York city, roads like the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania have terminal facilities incomparably better than those, 
for instance, of the Erie, because they have had the money to 
spend and because they have been enterprising. 

Modern port organization means connecting terminal roads 
together in such a way that all the terminals are used inter- 
changeably. That is what the government is now proposing to 
do. Of course, that places all the roads on a parity of oppor- 
tunity; those roads that have large investments in terminals 
will give up those advantages to their former competitors who 
have insufficient terminals. This is unfair, and in some way the 


roads which have the better terminals must be compensated for 
pooling those terminals, so to speak, and giving the less fortunate 
roads the opportunity to use them. This result has been difficult 
to attain on account of the law and the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Now it will be possible to pool termin- 
als, because the federal government intends to do so, law or no 
law, here in New York city. 
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After terminals are pooled it will be necessary to pool freight, 
because there will be no more competition, and the freight will 
have to be divided on some prearranged basis of pooling. In 
other words, we are throwing to the winds all the old antiquated 
attempts to keep competition alive and we are endeavoring 
under the direct influence of the president himself, to substitute 
co-operation for competition. Co-operation and competition can- 
not go on together, and the government, in addition to publicity 
and supervision, must soon revise its present policy and permit 
the roads to pool their terminals, their equipment and their 
freight. 

You have heard a great deal about the necessity for railroad 
rate increases, in order to find the revenue necessary to make 
improvements and continue railroading as it should be under the 
increased strain put upon it; and there have been intimations of 
a moderate increase in rates. Some increases have been made. 
Any increase that is likely to be made, so long as the railroads are 
owned as private enterprises, will in my judgment be utterly in- 
adequate to meet the advancing charges placed upon them, due 
to increased costs and increased amount of business being done. 
Is it not probable that in the future, as in the past, the roads 
must continue to look to increased efficiency, rather than too 
exclusively to increased pay for services? For the past ten 
years they have kept themselves solvent by improving roadbed, 
equipment and service. Will not the principal opportunity of 
the next decade be found in service integration and adminis- 
trative co-operation, rather than in much higher freight rates? 
When government ownership arrives, there will not be the same 
opposition to higher freight rates. 

The railroads deserve more consideration than they have had 
in this period of increasing costs, but the best thing the govern- 
ment can do for them is to help them unite and help them- 
selves, instead of keeping them apart, leaving each road to meet 
its peak load with its own limited resources. I venture the pre- 
diction that our present war-time integration of service will not 
be pulled apart after the war is over, but that these processes of 
physical co-ordination and administrative unity will be continued. 

It is interesting and profitable for America to study English 
precedents, and usually to follow them. The English roads were 
private enterprises under government control. As soon as the 
war broke out, these roads, on a prearranged understanding, were 
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immediately taken over and operated as one great transportation 
enterprise by the British government, just as President Wilson is 
proposing to do with our roads now. The change was made 
without jar, and one of the most admirable facts in British war 
organization has been the administration of the railroad system 
during the war period. The troops were at once sent over to 
France. Supplies have followed regularly. The roads have been 
administered economically. The government has guaranteed a 
certain minimum of earnings to the stockholders. The change has 
come about without friction, to the immense economic advantage 
of the country, not only for war purposes, but for peace purposes 
afterwards. There is no likelihood, I am informed, of the roads 
ever being subjected to disintegration after the war is over. 

International control of the mercantile marine of the world is 
rapidly developing under the urgency of the war. The Allies 
have begun to pool their ships and port facilities, and circum- 
stances are compelling the neutral nations to co-operate with them 
against Germany, since there is no German commerce. The ques- 
tion will soon arise, how far such international control of ocean 
transportation will go, and how permanent it will become. When 
we recall to what an unwarranted extent irresponsible private 
shipping pools have in former years either fixed or influenced the 
values of our exports and imports, the query arises whether the 
present war-time policy should not be continued when peace 
comes. To my mind, international control, at least over North 
Atlantic commerce, will be a natural sequence of the war, because 
it will be in the economic interest of the peoples of Europe and 
North America, and because it will afford the means, or at least 
one means, of curbing unfair national exploitation policies in the 
future. 

A great deal could be said on that point, but I simply wish to 
emphasize the importance of considering the desirability of main- 
taining the ships, as well as the railroads, under national control, 
after the war is over. The railroads control the ships, because 
they bring the freight to the ships, and with the immense invest- 
ment that the United States will have in shipping after the war is 
over, it is vital that there should be substituted some policy of 
international control, at least over North Atlantic commerce, for 
the chaotic, reckless competition—a competition perhaps the 
most bitter and the most provocative of international differences, 
of any competition in the world—that competition which exists 
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between the ships of different nationals, plying between the 
great seaports on both sides of the North Atlantic. 

Whatever our wishes may be, it is inevitable that trade after 
the war will assume national characteristics everywhere. This is 
another way of saying that states will hereafter foster the co- 
operative efforts of their nationals to secure markets and supplies, 
to an extent heretofore not thought possible. Great danger and 
great promise will attend the development of these processes, and 
it is essential that our railroad and ocean shipping policies should 
be wisely and promptly decided upon. 

The war co-operation which already exists, and which is 
rapidly becoming industrial and commercial as well as belligerant, 
should, without delay, be consolidated and expanded among our 
allies and with neutrals, with the expectation of making it per- 
manent. That, I think, is the practical way to strengthen the 
league to enforce peace, which is already in operation. It is not 
the legalistic evidence of coherent organization so much as 
continous adaptation of existing conditions to permanent peace 
needs that isimportant. The president with admirable diplomacy 
has prepared the way for this in his letter to the Pope and in the 
last three paragraphs of his recent address to Congress. 

I now pass to the consideration of an entirely different set of 
problems, for which I ask your very careful attention, because | 
think that they have not received the attention that they merit. 
In the wider field of world policies, is it an exaggeration to say 
that the desire for commercial privilege and for freedom from 
commercial restraint are the two primary causes of war, which 
world-wide freedom of commercial opportunity will go far to 
eradicate? 

Within recent years, world conditions have fundamentally 
changed. Steam and electricity have made the world smaller, 
and its peoples closer neighbors, and have thus intensified both 
their sympathies and their antagonisms. The inter-dependence 
of nations is demonstrated by the present war. The extent to 
which credit, transportation and exchange have been paralyzed 
and business everywhere has been dislocated, shows the world to 
be more essentially a unit than was any considerable state only a 
short while ago. Commercial relations promote international 
good-will. The one great obstacle to this tendency is the method 
by which industrial competition between the peoples of different 
states has been carried on. Each state has attempted to secure 
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exclusive privileges for its citizens, instead of insisting upon 
world-wide equality of opportunity—the open door. 

“Peace will never endure unless founded on justice, and funda- 
mental justice is justice in economic relations.” Thus speaks 
Henri Lambert, a prominent Belgian senator, and I believe that 
his statement contains the gist of the wisdom necessary to avoid 
future wars. But there are different degrees and kinds of re- 
strictions upon trade, that is, restrictions upon justice, which will 
gradually be abolished. 


First, there is the restriction of tariffs imposed by nations upon 
themselves; that is protectionism. Under existing circumstances, 
it must be left to the intelligent self-interest of the masses and the 
solvent influences of commerce slowly to overcome the delusions 
and the selfish private interests on which this obstruction is based. 
That development cannot be forced, but each nation must be left 
to progress as rapidly as it can in the development of freedom of 
exchange. There should be the same freedom of exchange for 
commodities that there is for thoughts and sentiments between 
peoples. 

Second, there are restrictions upon the uses for international 
commerce of the terminal and land transfer facilities of the 
great trade routes and seaports of the world. A few such ports 
command entrance to and exit from vast continental hinterlands. 
It is vital to these interior regions that their natural communica- 
tions with the outside world should be kept widely open, and this 
is equally vital to the rest of the world. Obstructive control of 
such ports and routes, to the detriment of the world’s commerce, 
cannot and should not be tolerated by states whose interests are 
adversely affected. 

Rotterdam and Antwerp are the North Sea ports which natur- 
ally serve the trade of Central Europe, including that of Eastern 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Russia; and the 
service of these ports, or at least that of the best equipped free- 
port districts within them, as well as that of bonded railroads be- 
tween them and interior countries, should be extended and guar- 
anteed. And it should also be guaranteed to Germany after the 
war is over, for she, as well as the rest of the world, will come 
into the community of nations; and Rotterdam and Antwerp, 
together with Bremen and Hamburg, are her principal outlets. 

The public opinion of the world should seek to bring about 
similar freedom of international exchange at Adriatic, A°gean and 
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China ports and the ports of the lower Danube. The ports of the 
lower Danube were administered until the beginning of the war, 
under a system of international control, and that should be re- 
established and strengthened. It had grown weak when the war 
began. 

In order to avoid future complications, Constantinople and 
the overland route from Central Europe through it to the Orient 
should be specifically internationalized. If Germany could be 
assured of permanency of access and equality of opportunities 
along that route, one of the great difficulties menacing the future 
peace would be avoided. I cannot myself see how there can be 
the assurance of permanent peace with that route in dispute be- 
tween the nations. That route must be internationalized if any 
trade route is to be internationalized, just as the navigation of 
the oceans to which I shall refer in a moment should be interna- 
tionalized. The high seas and the overland route between 
Central Europe and India, must be made public and subject 
to common use, and I do not see how this can be done except by 
internationalizing them. 

The Panama Canal ports, affected as they are with an interna- 
tional use, should be the first American ports adapted to this 
advance toward a free-trade policy. Through the influence of 
President Wilson the Panama Canal itself is now operated under 
conditions of equality for all. That is an honorable precedent 
which has already been established, and for which you will re- 
member the President of the United States was severely criticized 
at the time by the reactionary sentiment of the country. 

Third, there are restrictions upon opportunities to trade with 
territories ruled as colonies. You are familiar with the reasons 
for doing away with such restrictions. The backward countries 
of the world should be regarded as the world’s commons, and 
there should be equality of opportunity there for all. 

Finally, neutral trade has been circumscribed, and the sea has 
necessarily been closed to Germany during the war by the league 
for the enforcement of permanent peace; that is, by the navies of 
our allies and ourselves. Must not the civilized world agree that 
hereafter the freedom of the seas shall be restricted to inter- 
national-law-abiding peoples? Outlaw nations, such as Germany 
is at this time, must be interned until they subject their sover- 
eighty to the common will, since national sovereignty and inter- 
national anarchy are interchangeable terms. 
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Panama, Suez, Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, Kiel, the Sault, the 
Belt, the English Channel and less important straits may well be 
considered as the world’s international highways, through which 
commercial passage shall always be maintained on equal terms 
for the ships of all nations conforming to international law and 
order. That is a fundamental requirement if we are to have 
peace in the future. That should be the guarantee offered by 
the league for the enforcement of peace. 

It is essential that public opinion throughout the world should 
make that one thing clear to the German people, and we have 
failed throughout, in England, in France and in the United 
States, to make that thing clear; we have been so bent on the 
war itself, with such bulldog concentration upon war issues, war 
economies, war efficiencies, that we have failed to use our other 
weapon—the wise diplomacy of President Wilson as set forth in 
his letter to the Pope and in his last message to Congress—to 
disintegrate public opinion in Germany. Neither mistaken di- 
plomacy nor mistaken military finesse should longer restrain the 
American people from energetically supporting President Wil- 
son’s statement that the German people are invited to join an 
international federation of the principal nations of the world; 
provided they shall co-operate and help assure the world’s 
security by substituting popular government for irresponsible 
autocratic government, and by substituting international law 
for absolute national sovereignty. 

There can be no tolerable alternative for Germany or the rest of 
us. She must either seek to become an integral part of a civilized 
world federation or remain excommunicated under the tutelage of 
a feudal government for conquest, which will continue to be 
a perpetual conspiracy against the security and peace of the 
world, and which for their self-preservation other nations must 
necessarily resist by force of arms and economic exclusion. If 
the world can be brought to recognize the inevitableness of this 
conclusion, then I think public opinion in the enemy countries 
will gradually coincide with public opinion in the rest of the 
world, because there can be no peace until that issue shall have 
been definitely settled. 

The war has demonstrated that international control of the sea 
is the only way to limit irresponsible national sovereignty on land. 
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STORAGE AREAS AND WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
FRANCIS LEE STUART 
New York 


HE first problem of the United States government in 

the present war is to marshal the resources of the country 

to produce, distribute and use such military supplies as 
may be necessary to win the war, and its second problem is to 
carry through such aims with the least possible disruption of 
economic conditions so that our people may have recuperative 
power to meet and cope with the more serious period of read- 
justment after the close of the war. 

In this, the fourth year of the war, the effort of the United 
States in order to be effective must be so ponderous as to be 
irresistible, and to accomplish that end the production of material 
and provision of men must be planned accordingly. The dis- 
tribution of necessary men and supplies must depend on applied 
simplicity for the success of its large continuous movement. The 
use of men and materials of war as far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, may be left to the field of operations. 

The resources of the country will produce the needed military 
supplies, and it is therefore absolutely essential that such supplies 
should be so distributed that they will finally be under actual 
military control in order that there may be a dependable quantity 
for use when and as needed. 

With the above essentials in mind, the Terminal Port Facilities 
Committee and the Storage Committee of the War Industries 
Board have recommended to the Depot Board of the War De- 
partment that: 


a. Storage areas and port facilities be created abroad for 
holding———-months’ supplies. 

b. That storage areas under military control be created at 
Atlantic ports to hold in storage several months’ supplies, and 
that a number of ports be used instead of two or three. 

c. That interior storage areas be provided near the source of 
production for the collection of carload or train-load shipments 
to the terminal ports. 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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In operation, as the storage reserve abroad is drawn on for 
use at the front, it is replenished by requisition from Atlantic 
terminal ports, which in turn are kept up to a fixed reserve by 
moving up supplies in an orderly manner from the source of 
production. 

With the full realization that the winning of the war is the 
largest undertaking embarked upon by this nation, the various 
committees have felt that methods or principles of doubtful 
effectiveness were decisively unwise, and were unanimous in 
recommending the safe and simple methods outlined. Speaking 
as an individual, as an engineer, and not as a member of any 
committee, I wish to explain some of the logic involved in such 
an obviously simple recommendation and the bearing that it has 
on the present transportation congestion. 

The ports selected were chosen because the export and import 
shipment business of the United States for the last twenty years 
has built up interior transportation facilities in proportion to 
the business of the various ports, and in this emergency there is 
neither time nor man-power to create greater railroad facilities 
than now exist, and the entire country’s rails, north, east, south 
and west, should be used to advantage. 

Engineering students of transportation know that the present 
methods of export transportation which rely on cars meeting 
ships or holding cars to load direct to ships should be abandoned 
as being inefficient and uncertain. Preferential orders which 
command, are in effect priority orders, and such orders cannot 
be depended upon for any continuous effort, as they will disrupt 
and break down any organization whether designed for trans- 
portation or for commercial purposes, so that storage areas are 
essential at the ports for the unloading of cars into them im- 
mediately upon the arrival of the cars, and these areas are to be 
capable of holding several months’ supplies which shall be avail- 
able by lighters, trucks or cars for loading quickly any ship offered 
without delay. 

The storage areas require sufficient room for expansion, as the 
uncertainties of the war are such that no man can foresee whether 
we shall have to furnish military material for two million or four 
million men, or even a greater number. It is wise in planning for 
such a movement that the areas selected should be large enough 
to take care easily of a storage which can be expanded as required 
to meet the varying emergencies which may arise, without having 
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to create. new organizations or educate large forces in new 
methods. 

It is necessary to build storage areas, for there are no suitable 
areas available which are unoccupied by industries. The necessi- 
ties of war will have a disastrous enough effect on the economic 
health of the country even with well thought-out endeavors to 
conserve the earning power and effort of the community and pre- 
vent the tearing down or disrupting of going concerns which in 
their indirect way, if not in a direct way, are necessary for our 
continuing strength. 

Warehouses and layouts of the storage areas have been designed 
with due consideration of safety from fire or other risks. Quickness 
of dispatch to ships, and efficiency and simplicity of operation 
are other important and contributing conditions in the develop- 
ment of plans, and while the storage areas are close enough to 
rail facilities which serve the ports, they are segregated, and their 
operation should not greatly interfere with the other efforts of 
the country. 

Piers and berthing spaces for ships are available at every port, 
and it is recommended that we conserve man-power and materials 
by using such facilities as loading places for ships with materials 
from the nearby storage areas. 

If the business of the country had been normally progressive, 
the railroads would have been unable in 1913 to avoid congestion, 
as their improvements were not abreast of their needs; with- 
out the addition of new facilities the congestion of today was a 
certainty from every angle. Such congestion has been greatly 
augmented by abuses in use of cars for storage. 

What can we do to avoid such congestion? In my opinion the 
greatest relief that can come in this crisis is the physical co-ordina- 
tion of the railroads and a formidable public demand which will 
dictate a change in our business methods and compel an immedi- 
ate unloading and release of acar. This will require readjustment 
of business sites in the end, but the immediate methods will be 
the maintenance of a storage area in every plant and a greater 
use of the already prepared roads, such as city streets for distri- 
bution by trucks or other means which do not require special 
tracks. 

As to the railroad question itself, as long as republics require 
and encourage private capital to take the business risk of their 
early development and growth, there will be a desire as the coun- 
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try grows older and new generations control, to repudiate the cost 
of such agency, in spite of the fact that such help has made them 
great; butsregardless of the merits of the case, this is not an 
opportune time for either party to force the issue. 

The railroads’ financial structure and credit have been crippled 

—how or why we have no time to consider now; their full useful- 
ness must be conserved at all cost—but it seems to me unwise 
further to jeopardize their efficiency by government experimen- 
tation with their working organization. The railroads today are 
manned by an organization that has taken years to create and 
train. Their ability is unquestioned. The Railroad War Board 
have their records behind them and only business effort ahead 
and are the survival of thousands of able men who have been 
seeking the same recognition. In my opinion, there is nothing in 
the accomplishment of any other business body today, and cer- 
tainly not in the record of any government supervision justifying 
any expectation that the government could guide the railroads’ 
efforts as efficiently as such a Railroad War Board working with 
and for the president of the United States. 

The congestion will be at its height in February and March. 
There will be attacks, criticisms and what-not, and the usual 
scattering of ideas. The danger is that the country will try some 
cure-all, thus causing added confusion which will take months 
of efforts to overcome. 

Let us hope it will be possible to get decisions and co-ordinate 
the many unrelated efforts of the government, and in spite of 
slow progress for the next few months, to hold steadfast to tried 
methods of simplicity. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNIFIED RAILROAD OPERATION! 


T. W. VAN METRE 


Columbia University 


OR a number of years the business world of the United 
States has had a sick man in its midst, the American rail- 
road business. There is a body of consulting experts at 
Washington to which the railroad managers have often appealed 
for a remedy, but with small measure of success. Recently, 
however, the experts have suggested, of their own accord, a most 
drastic cure for the railroad ills. Revolutionary changes in 
legislation or in administration have been recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a special report to Congress. 

The one outstanding fact about the railroad business just now 
is that the railroads are not producing transportation sufficient to 
satisfy the demand. Though the railroads are hauling a greater 
traffic at the present time than they ever hauled in previous years, 
they are falling far short of caring for all the traffic offered to 
them, and the country is suffering seriously because of their 
failure. 

The railroads should adopt at once any expedient which will 
lead to a greater efficiency in their service. Many expedients are 
being offered for consideration, but few of them are of value. 
It is absolutely useless at the present time for Mr. Ford or any- 
body else to chide the railroads for using a 100-pound basket to 
carry 25 pounds of goods, and it is a waste of words to suggest 
that if the railroads would use cars made of steel with a tensile 
strength of 100,000 or of 200,000 pounds they would get along 
more economically than they do by using cars made of steel which 
has a tensile strength of 50,000 pounds. In the present emergency 
it does no good to talk of revolutionary changes in railroad equip- 
ment. There is not sufficient time to build new equipment; there 
is not enough time to build new tracks; there is not enough time 
to add greatly to railroad terminal facilities. What is needed is 
some device which will increase the efficiency of railroads as they 
are now equipped. All transportation experts, including the two 

1 Discussion at the mecting of the Academy of Political Science, December 
14, 1917. 
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men of great practical experience who have just preceded me, 
agree that the one only thing which will add greatly to the 
efficiency of the railroads is the unification of the various systems 
of the country into one great single system. 

The problem is entirely an operating problem; not a problem 
of getting new facilities or of changing present facilities. It is not 
a problem of getting dividends on stock or interest on bonds; 
it is not a problem of increasing rates; and those who are dis- 
cussing financial questions at the present time are obscuring the 
real issue and delaying the solution of the difficulty. 

While operating unity among the carriers seems to be the most 
available expedient to relieve the present congestion, there is a 
very great obstacle in the way of achieving this unity. This 
obstacle, as Mr. Tomkins has already pointed out, is the law. The 
Act to Regulate Commerce, passed in 1887, prevents pooling of 
freight or freight revenues; the Sherman Law of 1890 prevents 
combination among the carriers, even to the extent that they 
are not permitted to enter into formal rate agreements as to what 
they shall charge for the transportation of competitive freight. 
While these laws do not stand in the way of the combination of 
physical facilities for more effective and economical operation, 
they do prevent in a large degree the adoption of the financial 
arrangements which the carriers would want to negotiate in the 
event of their agreeing to a plan for greater operating unity. 
No carrier will give up without heavy compensation the 
monopoly advantages which it may possess, and it is highly 
probable that a satisfactory basis of compensation could be ar- 
ranged only if the carriers were permitted to enter certain pool- 
ing agreements. 

In view of these conditions, what are the methods by which the 
operating unity so highly desirable can be effected? There are 
three: (1) The carriers may disregard the technical provisions 
of the law and voluntarily unite in some co-operative program for 
the improvement of the railroad service. (2) As the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suggested, the fifth section of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce may be repealed and the Sherman Law 
may be so modified as to make it inapplicable to railroads. 
(3) The president may take over the operation of the roads. 

The first method is being pursued to some extent; the carriers 
have already adopted measures by which greater efficiency may 
be obtained through co-operative action. But they have not pro- 
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ceeded to the extent that is necessary or desirable, nor will they 
do so under present conditions. In the first place, the railroad 
managers are not willing to violate the law extensively and openly, 
and if they enter into a complete program of unification they must 
adopt a system of pooling freight traffic or of pooling freight 
revenue, or a combination of both. If they attempted to form a 
pool, there is little doubt that some unpatriotic individual would 
soon apply for an injunction to prevent the railroads from 
carrying out the agreement. Since the courts pass upon questions 
of law and not upon questions of expediency, one can easily see 
what the result of an injunction suit would be. 

In the second place, the rivalry of the railroads is a great ob- 
stacle to unity. You have not heard, have you, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which controls the greater portion of the water- 
front in Philadelphia, is voluntarily offering the use of its terminal 
facilities to other railroads on terms of equality? You have not 
heard, have you, that the New York Central Railroad, which 
controls the one important entry to Manhattan Island, is con- 
senting to let all other roads use thisentry? I have no doubt that 
both the Pennsylvania and the New York Central managers 
would be willing to surrender their monopoly advantage—if the 
consideration were great enough; but they are not going to give 
up their strongholds without first knowing what the compensation 
is to be. 

Voluntary action on the part of the carriers did not work last 
year when the car shortage was just as serious as it is now. The 
roads entered into a co-operative arrangement for the purpose of 
securing a more equitable distribution of freight cars and for the 
purpose of facilitating the prompt return of western cars. It was 
a good arrangement and it should have helped to solve the diff- 
culty; but it did not, because some of the carriers party to the 
compact refused to abide by the terms of the agreement. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was compelled to undertake 
the supervision of car service, and to issue mandatory orders for a 
fair and equitable distribution. 

It must be understood that the railroads are not to be blamed 
greatly for their failure to give up voluntarily the advantages 
which they possess. Except in the matter of determining the 
rates which the public must pay for service, the railroad business 
is a competitive business, and each carrier has a natural desire to 
hold on to what it has. The situation merely shows that we 
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should not expect too much from the voluntary action of the 
carriers under present conditions. 

The second method of securing unified operation is likewise 
open to serious objection. There is no doubt that it would be a 
good thing for Congress to make the changes in the law suggested 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Railroad economists 
have for years been endeavoring to convince Congress—and to 
convince the commission, too—that the anti-pooling section of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce should be repealed, and that the 
Sherman Law should not be applied to railroads. But if a bill 
embodying these changes were introduced now, it would probably 
take weeks and weeks to get it past the obstructionists at Wash- 
ington, and meanwhile the transportation system would continue 
to suffer. Moreover, even if it were possible to get legislative 
action in a short period of time, we should still have to wait while 
the carriers were composing their rival interests. Even if suitable 
voluntary agreements became possible after the change in the 
law, there would be an enormous waste of time. Time is the chief 
element in the entire situation. The war is not being fought a 
year ago or ten years ago, and it will not be fought next year with 
desirable effectiveness unless it is fought just as effectively as 
possible right now. 

Obviously the only method for quick action is for the president 
to assume control of railroad operation. Once the president takes 
charge, as he is authorized to do, a railroad administrator can put 
into immediate effect by mandate what would take months to 
accomplish by legislation and voluntary agreement. 

It is unwise to obscure the question of railroad operation by the 
discussion of side issues. There are a number of phases of the 
railroad problem which demand attention, but for the most part 
they are entirely irrelevant to the problem of securing more eff- 
cient operation of the railroads as they now stand. It is the 
consensus of opinion among transportation experts that the eff- 
ciency of the railroads would be greatly increased if the lines were 
to be operated as a single system, and whatever method offers the 
most direct and immediate means of securing operating unity it is 
the policy of wisdom to adopt. 

One advantage of the plan of presidential control is that it 
would serve to check the movement toward government owner- 
ship of railroads, a policy which for this country would be the 
greatest folly. It is in times of railroad difficulty like the present 
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that the movement for public ownership gains momentum. There 
never would have been much serious talk of government owner- 
ship in this country had it not been for the obstructive policy of 
selfish private interests, who, standing in the way of intelligent 
action, delayed regulation so long that the legislation was even- 
tually formulated in accordance with the warped ideas of the 
thoughtless agitator. As we delay with the solution of the pre- 
sent difficulty we are hearing more and more talk of public owner- 
ship, and if we continue to temporize, there is serious danger that 
government ownership will suddenly be accomplished. The 
present difficulty should be a salutary lesson, but its possibilities 
will be wasted and dissipated unless the crisis is met in the most 
prompt, direct and effective manner. 
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PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SHIPPING BOARD! 
RAYMOND B. STEVENS 
United States Shipping Board 


LMOST every department in Washington considers that 
its work is the most important thing in the war. The 
Shipping Board is no exception; I want to state to you 

today what the problem of that board is, and how it is actually 
being met. 

The problem of shipping in the war is two-fold: First, it was 
the task of the Shipping Board to create enough new tonnage to 
carry the necessary food and munitions to the Allies, and to 
move an army to France. Second, it was the duty of the Shipping 
Board to see that the tonnage already in existence was used to 
the best advantage, and solely for war purposes. Congress gave 
the Shipping Board nearly two billion dollars of money for its 
program of ship construction, and conferred upon the board very 
broad powers in the way of commandeering both ships under con- 
struction and any necessary material to go into ships. Up to the 
present time, the board has let contracts for nearly a thousand 
ships, of over eight million tons dead-weight carrying capacity. 
Of course, not all those ships are under construction, because to 
build that amount of shipping required the construction of many 
new yards, and it takes a considerable time to build a yard. 
Furthermore, the building program of the navy, including its 
torpedo-boat destroyers, had already occupied sixty-five per 
cent of the old, well-established steel yards, leaving only thirty- 
five per cent available for the construction of merchant tonnage 
by the Shipping Board. Consequently, we have had to turn 
largely to new yards and new firms, and it takes time, of course, 
to build up such organizations. 

We planned to turn out at least six million tons in the year 
1918. We may do better; I think that at least so much is possi- 
ble. We need above everything else, of course, for the construc- 
tion of these ships, the co-operation of labor. It is possible to 
commandeer materials, but you cannot commandeer men; the 
most vital problem in the construction of ships is to secure the 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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necessary labor for the shipyards. That means increasing the 
number of men now in the shipyards, of whom there are per- 
haps one hundred thousand. When the full program is under 
way, it will mean probably three to four hundred thousand men, 
and a great many of these men must be skilled. 

The Shipping Board has already in operation, in co-operation 
with the Department of Labor, the beginnings of a public employ- 
ment agency whose business it will be to secure the additional 
help. We find it almost impossible to leave this question of 
securing the necessary help to the private contractors to whom 
these contracts have been let. Each has a different method, each 
is trying to draw from other yards and perhaps other essential 
industries. We propose that the demand of each yard for men 
at the present time and for progressive periods of time be turned 
over to this public employment agency, which will distribute that 
demand throughout the local employment agencies and the pres- 
ent existing state agencies and new agencies which we will create. 

We have also established a school for the instruction of men. 
Ordinarily in these plants there exists no method by which men 
are taught the trade. There are many men, of course, who are 
skilled in the trade but are not skilled in teaching, and we have set 
up a training school at Newport News, to which some of the best 
men from the private yards are sent to receive instruction at the 
government expense in the methods of teaching unskilled labor. 

Of course, you must not only get men, but keep them contin- 
uously employed, and it has become apparent, not only to the 
Shipping Board, but to the army and the navy in their building 
program, that we must secure the full co-operation of labor. 
That is the most difficult problem of all. So far the government 
has had the active support of the leading men in the trade unions 
in working every plan devised for settling disputes without 
strikes, and in deciding in advance some of the general policies 
which ought to prevail throughout the war. Of course, there 
have been some strikes. It is impossible for any scheme to be 
perfect, but we feel confident that with a fair attitude on the 
part of the government toward labor, with the establishment of 
uniform wages for the same class of labor in every district, and 
with the maintenance of proper conditions in the plants, we can 
keep continuously employed the men that are needed in these 
plants. Let me point out only one of the difficulties. We have 
to divert to certain shipbuilding yards thousands and thousands 
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of additional men. In many of those places there are not suitable 
housing quarters for the men; there is in fact no place for the 
men to live. Consequently, we have had to go into an extensive 
scheme of supplying, or helping contractors to furnish, good 
houses for the men. We have also established a bureau whose 
business it is to see that the sanitary conditions in all the plants 
are as good as they ought to be, and that the plants are made as 
comfortable as possible for the men. 

In connection with the construction of ships, I might point out 
that there do not exist today in this country sufficient trained 
officers or able seamen to man the fleet we are building. The 
Shipping Board has also taken up that matter. It established 
some time ago free navigation schools in all the principal ports 
on the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and the West coast, at 
which able seamen, who have already had experience at sea, may 
learn navigation and thus become available as officers. We have 
also established eight or ten schools for the training of engineers, 
open primarily to men aboard ship who have had some experi- 
ence as water tenders and oilers in the care of engines, and also 
open to stationary engineers. As to officers, then, the plans of 
the Shipping Board will provide the necessary men for the ships. 

We have just recently started a system of training seamen. 
Of the men now on American merchant ships below the rank of 
officers, that is, of the ordinary seamen, firemen, coal passers, 
and water tenders, sixty-five per cent are of alien citizenship. 
During the war, we feel it desirable that as many men as possible 
aboard our ships should be American citizens, and we have 
recently started a free training school for sailors and firemen. 
We feel, therefore, that when the ships are built and ready, we 
shall have the force to operate them. 

The other problem which has confronted the Shipping Board 
is the control of the existing tonnage and its use for war purposes. 
That problem has presented many difficulties. Congress gave 
the Shipping Board full power to commandeer or requisition any 
ships under the American flag. Acting under that power, the 
Shipping Board in October requisitioned or took over the use of 
all American ships of over twenty-five hundred tons dead-weight 
carrying capacity. At the present time, therefore, practically all 
the American merchant marine fit for overseas trade, whether 
going into the war zone or to South America or the Orient, is 
under the direction of the Shipping Board. 
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There were two ways of doing the requisitioning. To take from 
the merchant marine as they were needed, ship by ship, such ships 
as were required for direct war purposes, was one method. The 
other method, which every other country in the war has finally 
been driven to adopt, and which we adopted, was to take all 
ships above a certain size. 

There are two reasons for the policy. First, a large part of our 
commerce, outside the direct war trade to Europe, is none the 
less intimately connected with war needs. We must have nitrates 
from South America to make powder and munitions; we must 
have manganese ore from South America, and chrome ore from 
the Orient to make steel. A certain minimum amount of rubber 
and jute and other materials must be imported to keep going the 
industries which are supplying essential war material. In order 
to look after that trade, and to see that the ships which go to 
the Orient bring back, not those cargoes which will pay their 
owners the highest freight rate, but those cargoes which the 
government needs, without regard to the freight rate, we have 
taken over all ships under the American flag. They are taken 
over on a basis of payment by the government of a fixed flat rate 
per month per ton. That rate was figured to give a fair return 
upon the value of the property and no more. 

That brings me to the other reason why we decided to adopt 
a general sweeping policy of requisitioning, namely, that there 
might be some control by the government of charter rates and 
freight rates. Of course, one of the first effects of the submarine 
campaign upon shipping was to send up the price of charters and 
to raise freight rates; as more ships were sunk and the need of 
ships increased, the rates continued to increase until they 
reached a point previously undreamed of in the shipping business. 
I will give you a few examples of what the freight rates and 
charter rates on ships were before the requisition power of the 
Shipping Board was put into effect. 

The general charter rate on cargo steamers in the spring of 1914 
was one dollar per dead-weight ton per month. That was the 
ordinary form of hiring a ship. The owner rented it out to some 
merchant or some shipping company, which paid one dollar per 
ton per month for the dead-weight carrying capacity of the ship. 
In 1917 these charter rates on ships—and ships going into safe 
trades, not into the war zone—had gone up to between thirteen 
and fourteen dollars a ton, 1,300 per cent. 
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For steamers on voyages to the war zone, in 1917 charters 
were made at rates as high as twenty-one dollars per ton per 
month from New York to Genoa, and twenty dollars per ton per 
month from New York to France, the charterer in addition hav- 
ing to pay the war risk, which has been an enormous expense, as 
all these ships have been valued on the basis of what they could 
earn. The insurance issued on vessels during the war has been 
based, not upon the cost or the pre-war value of the ships, but 
upon their war value; that, of course, like the value of other 
property, has been based upon what they could earn, and they 
could earn almost anything they chose to charge, because people 
had to have ships. Accordingly, the value of ships went up from 
perhaps fifty, sixty, and seventy-five dollars a ton, to one hundred 
and fifty,*two hundred, two hundred and fifty and even three 
hundred dollars a ton. Many ships were insured at these high 
values at the high war rate, which made the war-risk insurance an 
enormous burden upon the carrying business. 

The freight rates charged for carrying commodities in ships 
went up even more. Rates on cotton in the spring of 1914 from 
Savannah to Liverpool were thirty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
and to Genoa fifty-five cents. Rates in the spring of 1917 were 
at the level of six dollars per hundred pounds to Liverpool, or 
one hundred and twenty dollars a ton freight on cotton. The 
rate to Genoa rose to ten dollars per hundred pounds, or two 
hundred dollars a ton. Other commodities moved at similar high 
rates. Now these high rates were, of course, the ordinary result 
of the play of supply and demand, but they proved, of course, a 
great burden to all our allies in Europe, who had to pay these 
enormous freight rates and charter rates. They were also a 
burden to this country, because we had to pay the high rates on 
imports coming into this country. 

So we took over all these boats at a much lower rate; and it 
has been the policy of the board to charge on all government 
cargoes, or on all cargoes moving to any nation associated with 
us in the war, for the account of that government, a rate which 
will just cover the cost to the Shipping Board and no more; so 
that the supplies which go direct to those governments will move 
at the low rates. We have not yet in many instances undertaken 
to lower the freight rates on commodities moving to private indi- 
viduals and private firms. The reason for that is that until 
there is some general movement on the part of all the Allies to 
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lower these freight rates, our action would probably have little 
effect on the general situation. If we lowered the freight rate 
today on private merchandise shipped to firms in Italy or France 
or England, we should not affect at all the prices at which those 
commodities are sold in those countries. The amount which we 
can move is comparatively small; reducing the freight rate would 
not move another pound, and the goods are being sold in that 
market at high prices on account of a shortage which has existed 
ever since the serious sinkings of ships took place. To reduce the 
high freight rates on these commodities today, then, would merely 
transfer or give a high profit to the private merchants in those 
other countries, or in some instances to our own merchants here. 
But in every instance where the Shipping Board can see that the 
lower rate to be charged upon commodities moving in these ships 
will benefit the public, either here or in the Allied countries, 
there the rates have been and will be reduced. 

Of course, the Shipping Board, like every other government in- 
stitution during the war, is coming in for some share of criticism. 
I realize probably as keenly as any man how far the Shipping 
Board has fallen short of what it is theoretically possible to do. 
But some of the people who have criticized the board and the 
other departments of government have no realizing sense of what 
the obstacles are. It is not difficult, in a country like Germany, 
which has been strongly centralized and organized during peace 
times, to turn the industry and power of the nation directly 
to a war purpose at short notice; but it is a huge task in this 
country to take our great diversified industries, carried on by 
private individuals, under no government control, and to organ- 
ize and direct them for government uses. That cannot be done 
in a short time by any human being. It means the creation of a 
large organization; it means the determination and settlement 
of many difficult and troublesome questions of policy. 

I do not know that there is any use in going over past contro- 
versies, but I feel that in justice to the men involved, I ought to 
say here something which I think has not hitherto been stated any- 
where. The so-called controversy between General Goethals and 
Mr. Denman, while it occupied a good deal of space in the public 
press, did not as a matter of fact interfere much with the construc- 
tion of ships; during the time that the trouble was discussed in the 
press the work of letting contracts, of building up the organization 
to look after them, of deciding what kind of ships should be built, 
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of making plans for building the big fabricated steel plants and 
fabricated steel ships—all those plans went ahead, contracts 
were signed, and there was practically no interference or slowing 
down of the shipbuilding program as a result of that difficulty. 

I noticed the other day, in one of the best-known weeklies of 
the country, a long article on the Shipping Board, which con- 
tained just comments and some inaccurate statements. For 
instance, it stated that the Shipping Board had requisitioned a 
great many ships for the use of the army, and that it had taken 
nearly all of those ships from those ‘which were in service to 
France, thus robbing France of her necessary ships. As a matter 
of fact, of the ships that have been taken by the Shipping Board 
for the army, there are practically none that were serving France. 
They have been taken from other trades and from the German 
ships which were seized here. The Shipping Board has given 
directly for the use of France some of the German ships and some 
ships in other American trades. 

Of course, when there is not shipping enough to go round, there 
is bound to be a good deal of complaint, a good deal of trouble, 
a good deal of criticism as to what use is made of the ships; and 
today, without regard to private interests, without regard to 
the effect upon the finances or profits of our merchants, whenever 
we find ships necessary for the army or for the nitrate trade or 
for the war trade, we reach out and take them from some trade 
not so essential. Of course, every time that this is done, sore 
spots are created, but the war can be won on no other basis. 

During the next six months a great many more sacrifices will 
have to be made by American business men in the matter of 
ships. The new ships planned will not be ready for use in any 
great number until well along in the spring, and there exists now 
such a serious shortage of tonnage, and the army plans are so 
extensive, that in order to serve the war needs, it will be necessary 
to pare to the bone every bit of water-borne commerce, and all 
ships under the direction of the Shipping Board will have to be 
devoted solely to war purposes, either direct war trade to Europe 
or trade directly connected with the manufacture of war supplies 
in this country. That is not a pleasant task nor an easy task, but 
it must be done and is being done. Those are, as I said at the 
beginning, the two main duties of the Shipping Board, to create 
the necessary new tonnage and to control and direct the use of 
all tonnage for war purposes. 
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WAR DEMANDS ON THE PORT OF NEW YORK! 


IRVING T. BUSH 
Chief Executive Officer, War Board for the Port of New York 


VERYONE has known that freight congestion existed at 

New York, but there has been a general lack of knowledge 

as to the causes of the congestion, and the points at which 
remedies could be applied. If you are to tune up your motor, the 
first thing to determine is what cylinder you are missing on. 
It was with this thought in mind that I determined at the be- 
ginning of the work of the War Board for the Port of New York 
to spend my time in finding out the fundamental cause of the 
congestion, before attempting to adjust matters of detail such 
as lighterage and carting problems. Information and statistics 
are being assembled, which will be of use later in adjusting 
details, but the starting point must be a knowledge of fundamen- 
tal causes. 

The ocean trade from this port divides itself into three classes. 
First comes ordinary commercial tonnage, which is operated for 
gain by experienced steamship owners and agents. I soon deter- 
mined that this class of business was in the hands of experienced 
men, and was being efficiently administered. Some improve- 
ments may be made, but at the moment it is not the seat of 
trouble. The next class is the Allied tonnage,and the mistakes 
made in conducting this class of business at the beginning of the 
war were the cause of our first congestion. Nearly all purchases 
for the allies were made f. o. b. New York, which made it neces- 
sary for the manufacturers and merchants selling the supplies 
to get them to this port in order to get their money. The sup- 
plies were rushed here far in excess of the ocean tonnage availa- 
ble to carry them abroad. The result was that our terminals 
were clogged, not with merchandise passing through them, but 
with shipments which could not be removed from the terminals 
because ships were not available to carry them. The New York 
terminals were for the moment the stomach of the nation, and 
were asked to digest food which could not be properly carried 

1Introductory address as presiding officer at the afternoon meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science, December 14, 1917. 
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away. The result was a bilious attack of the worst kind. If I 
may use another homely simile, the terminals of New York are 
our vestibule, through which everything must pass. The vesti- 
bule is designed as a passageway. If we turn it into a trunk 
room, and store in it goods which we shall need later on, but 
cannot use at the moment, its usefulness as a vestibule ends. 
The result of clogging our terminals was the establishment of 
many embargoes, some of which imposed unjust restrictions on 
ordinary business, and made such business pay the penalty for 
mistakes made by others. When this situation became acute, 
the English government established a traffic board in New York 
to regulate the shipment of their supplies. This board, in confer- 
ence with the railroad executives, soon determined the trouble, 
and adopted the policy of inspecting and paying for their sup- 
plies at the point of origin, and storing them there until they 
could be brought to New York in time to be ready for a ship to 
take them overseas. The machinery arranged by this board was 
very simple, but effective. I will not attempt to describe it in 
detail; but the result has been that overseas supplies for Eng- 
land are not now brought to New York until ships are ready to 
carry them, and our terminals have been freed from that part 
of the congestion. Representatives of the other Allied govern- 
ments were later associated with this traffic board, and their 
shipments have been in a measure regulated in the same way, 
although not yet with complete success. These arrangements 
have made it possible to say that the seat of the present and 
probable future congestion is not with the movement of freight 
to the Allies, except as to those of them who are not yet operating 
in complete accord with the system adopted by the English. 
The adoption of the foregoing plan relieved in a large measure 
the congestion, and terminals were in a fair way of being cleared 
of their undigested freight at the time of the entry of this coun- 
try into the war. When we became actively involved, large 
purchases of supplies were made for all of the government de- 
partments interested in overseas operations. While in theory 
these shipments are also held in the interior until vessels are 
available to carry them abroad, in practice enormous quantities 
of the supplies have moved to the seaboard and are held here 
awaiting shipment; there is grave danger that the congestion 
which existed at the time of the first large purchases by our allies 
in this country will be duplicated unless a plan to control the 
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movement of government freight is adopted, and co-ordinated 
with that of the Allies and the freight of ordinary commerce. 
The terminals of New York are capable of handling an enormous 
export tonnage if they are used as terminals, and not as storage 
yards. If they are used for storage purposes, and supplies which 
cannot be trans-shipped are crowded into them, without refer- 
ence to the ships available for transport purposes, they will be 
clogged even though they be doubled in capacity. The essential 
thing is to recognize that they are merely a passageway from 
land transportation to ocean transportation, and that their use 
must be limited to the accomplishment of this service. The 
American shipments must be held back until ships are available 
to carry them abroad, and it is not enough to regulate the flow 
of government shipments independently of shipments to our 
allies and those of ordinary commerce. The control of move- 
ment of all exports must, in my judgment, be placed in the hands 
of a competent central authority, so that the needs of each com- 
ponent part may receive just consideration, and the tonnage 
available may be apportioned to the transport of that part which 
is most necessary to win the war. This means that some central 
authority must determine during the period when ships are lack- 
ing, whether the needs of the Allies, of ordinary commerce, or of 
the American forces come first, or to what degree each must be 
supplied. If such a board is to be created and efficiently admin- 
istered, the terminals in New York, even though still susceptible 
of great improvement, are even now capable of carrying their 
share of the present burden. The time will come, however, when 
the construction program of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
will begin to bring into existence a great new tonnage of ocean 
freight carriers. We must prepare for this, if the freight is to 
be transported. If we are to beat the Germans, we must meet 
them on their own ground of preparedness. There are four 
links in the chain of transportation used in getting freight from 
the interior of this country to the firing line. The first is the 
railroad link, which transports the freight to the seaboard, and 
assembles it for shipment. The railroad executives are develop- 
ing the capacity of this link, by methods of pooling and joint 
operation, which were undreamed of a few years ago. The Ship- 
ping Board is arranging for the construction of a great fleet of 
ocean carriers. This forms another link, and the third is the 
construction by the American government of port facilities in 
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France, and a railroad leading from them to the front. This link 
is under active construction, and will be ready when the crisis 
arrives. The fourth link, to which little attention has yet been 
paid, is the intermediary link between the railroads and the 
ships—the seaport terminals. As I have stated, these terminals, 
if used for their proper purposes, and relieved of burdens which 
never should be put upon them, can take care of the present 
situation, but as additional ships are available and our forces 
abroad are increased, additional port facilities must be provided. 
New York can do only its share. The other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports must do theirs, but there will be little use in expending a 
billion or two billion dollars in constructing ocean carriers, and 
in developing land carriers, both in this country and in France, 
to a point where they can take care of any burden placed upon 
them, if no steps are taken to develop what may be the weakest 
link in the chain—that of our seaport terminals. <A chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link, and while our terminals may be 
made to meet present needs by freeing them of unnecessary bur- 
dens, they must be developed to a strength equal to the other 
links, if a uniform flow of supplies to our overseas forces and to 
our allies is to be maintained. 

This is the large problem which beset the chief executive 
officer of the War Board for the Port of New York. To it I 
have given a great deal of my time, because no matter how well 
the machinery of organization of the war board might be per- 
fected, our port would break down under the strain if relief along 
the lines I have suggested were not secured. I believe that we 
are going to secure this relief. I think the army and the railway 
officials appreciate its seriousness. The nature of the problem 
is better understood today than in the past, and I think that the 
business man’s point of view will more and more receive con- 
sideration. What I have tried to do is to bring to this task the 
help of the business man. 
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THE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD! 


HE Aircraft Production Board was authorized by reso- 
lution of the Council of National Defense on May 16. 
1917. By this resolution it was authorized: 


1. To co-operate with the plane and engine design department 
of the army and navy, and with manufacturers and engineering 
laboratories to advance the science of aviation, and to stimulate 
the production of a better type of aircraft. 


2. To advise and assist in standardization of material and parts. 


3. To investigate the source of supply of aircraft and the 
materials entering into them, with a view to co-ordination of 
designs of all aircraft matters through the officers of the allied 
countries stationed here; arrangements with existing American 
factories as to kinds of aircraft best suited to their organizations 
and facilities; suitable arrangements when necessary to advance 
government funds or to make arrangements on a cost-plus basis; 
and utilization of idle facilities and creation of new sources of 
supply as in the judgment of the board may be necessary. 


4. To co-operate with the inspection organizations of the army 
and navy. 

5. Following the selection of sites for aviation schools and sup- 
ply sites, by the military departments, to advise in regard to 
buying or leasing the land, preparing it for use, and erecting all 
buildings. 

6. To advise regarding priority of deliveries of aircraft ma- 
terial as between the departments. 


It will be noticed that the word “advise” is repeatedly used in 
this authorization. The board has never assumed to act in any 
other capacity, and has confined its work to the non-military and 
industrial phases of the situation. 

On October 1, 1917, Congress passed an act making the Air- 
craft Production Board a body separate from the Council of 

1Read by title at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 14, 
1917. This article is reprinted by permission from the First Annual Report of the 


Council of National Defense. The personnel of The Aircraft Board has been 
brought down to date 
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National Defense, and changing its name to The Aircraft Board, 
with power “to supervise and direct, in accordance with the re- 
quirements prescribed or approved by the respective departments, 
the purchase, production and manufacture of aircraft, engines 
and all ordnance and instruments used in connection therewith.” 

The membership of the Aircraft Board on January 1, 1918, was 
as follows: Howard E. Coffin, Chairman; Brig. Gen. Geo. E. 
Squier, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A.; Rear Admiral David W. 
Taylor, Chief Constructor of the Navy; Col. E. A. Deeds, of 
the Administration Division of the Signal Corps; Col. R. L. 
Montgomery, head of the Equipment Division of the Signal 
Corps; Capt. N. E. Irwin, Chief of the Bureau of Naval Opera- 
tions, U. S. N.; Lieut. Commander A. K. Atkins, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, U. S. N.; and R. F. Howe, who 
is Vice-Chairman of the Board and its second civilian member. 
A third civilian member, provided for in the act, is still to be 
appointed by the President. 

One of the desirable features of the board is that it represents 
a co-ordination of both army and navy effort in the production 
of aircraft. Although the navy’s undertaking in aircraft work 
promised to be smaller than that of the other branch of the 
service, the board has devoted much of its thought to the proper 
handling of the naval program and at the request of the secretary 
of the navy has reserved several plant units exclusively for 
navy work. 

It was evident at the outset that the problem which lay before 
the board was to create an industry where none had existed be- 
fore. The members of the board at once realized that close study 
should be given to conditions in the airplane industry with a 
view to considering possibilities of production as they existed at 
the time. The history of the industry in this country, while 
full of brilliant accomplishments in many ways, had been on the 
whole admittedly a slender one from the standpoint of successful 
manufacturing enterprises. The only considerable market for 
the products of the industry was the government, and with small 
appropriations for this work and a very proper desire on the part 
of the government to encourage all the different factories, the 
business was piecemeal, and no opportunity was possible for 
putting production on anything like a commercial basis, as it 
is known in other businesses. No evidence was obtainable that 
any appreciable amount of profit had been made, and there was 
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plenty of evidence that a great deal of money had been lost in 
too venturesome undertakings. 

The basis for the entire program of production was a report 
made to the secretary of war and the secretary of the navy by 
the joint army and navy technical board on design and specifica- 
tions. This board, composed of three officers from each service, 
skilled in matters of aircraft and answerable directly to the two 
secretaries, represents one of the increasing number of instances 
of co-ordination between the two services which are so desirable. 

The schedule decided on and incorporated in the board's 
report was determined with careful consideration of allied experi- 
ence and needs in relation to those of the United States. 

The cause of aviation was urged strongly by members of the 
missions that visited this country in the early summer, and great 
pressure was brought to bear to turn as much of our resources 
into this channel as possible. There was at the same time a 
frank uncertainty about our being able to accomplish any con- 
siderable part of what had been outlined. 

The magnitude of the program was at once appreciated and 
the approval of the War College division of the General Staff 
was immediately sought. 

On June 15, 1917, the War College division addressed a 
memorandum to Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board: 


1. Inquiring as to the extent to which the board’s proposed 
production of airplanes and engines would interfere with the 
production of (a) artillery material, (b) machine guns, (c) motor 
trucks, as planned by other departments of the government. 

2. Whether the personnel required for the production of air- 
planes could be obtained without interference with the produc- 
tion of the above-mentioned war material. 

3. Asking that the board obtain a statement of clearance 
from the General Munitions Board and the Priorities Board of 
the Council of National Defense with respect to both such per- 
sonnel and material. 


This matter was immediately taken up by the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board, and on June 16 the chairman received a letter from 
the General Munitions Board, stating that the aircraft program 
would not interfere with the forging or machine capacity of the 
country or the motor-truck program. 
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It was further suggested by the General Munitions Board, with 
reference to the production of machine guns, that additional 
facilities would have to be provided for the requirements of the 
aviation program, and that the matter should be considered by 
the machine-gun committee of the General Munitions Board. 
The latter further stated that there would be no interference in 
the matter of personnel with the operations of other industries 
essential to the war. 

It was necessary to consider at once both the personnel in- 
volved in handling what promised to be such a large arm of the 
service, and also the funds necessary for its accomplishment. 
On June 30 a bill was under preparation by the airplane division 
of the Signal Corps, assisted by various members of the board, 
providing for an adequate service and calling for an appropriation 
of $640,000,000 for the twelve months ending June 30, 1918. The 
various members of the board were called upon to appear before 
the military committees of both House and Senate; the foreign 
officers attached to General Squier’s staff also submitted evidence, 
and every effort was being made by members of both houses of 
Congress to give ungrudging support in launching the undertaking. 

Considering for the present merely the problems of produc- 
tion, the work of the board resolved itself into two main divisions: 
(1) equipment for training purposes in this country, and (2) 
equipment for combat work at the front in France. 

First consideration was given to the problem of securing train- 
ing plans for the elementary training in this country of the 
pilots provided for by the joint technical board. it was found 
that a very satisfactory training plane and motor had been de- 
veloped by an American company, which machine had been used 
in quantity by both England and Canada, and through the 
instrumentality of the board this training machine was adopted 
as the standard training machine for the three services. The fact 
developed, however, that while it was possible to secure the desired 
number of planes of this make from other plants, it would not 
be possible to secure enough motors of the type designed to fit 
this plane. The board was accordingly obliged to arrange for 
an additional type of training machine, which it did reluctantly, 
as the fundamental policy which it has adhered to wherever 
possible is the elimination of as many extra types as possible 
and the concentration on the fewest possible number of types 
of planes and engines. 
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When consideration was given to the program of combat, 
reconnaissance, and bombing planes, the major difficulties were 
encountered. Although America had been the first to develop 
the art of aviation, and much of the conspicuous work in the 
development of that art had been carried on in this country, 
almost three years of warfare in Europe under the stress of fierce 
military pressure had produced a development so rapid that the 
designs and ideas of motors and planes constructed in this coun- 
try were of comparatively little use, and it was seen at once that 
so far as plane design was concerned we must rely to a large 
extent for the present on designs developed in the allied countries. 

The same can be said of the motor situation, with this differ- 
ence: Whereas the construction of the airplane itself and the 
translation of designs and specifications of these types from 
France and England presented comparatively fewer manufactur- 
ing difficulties for shops in the country, the attempts to produce 
foreign motors and translate them into the methods of our shop 
practice presented almost insurmountable difficulties. This fact 
is not at once understood until it is realized that the whole method 
of shop practice in the factories of France and Italy is different 
from that employed in the United States, and it has been the 
experience almost without exception that the attempt to manu- 
facture in the United States a fine, delicately adjusted product 
on the plans and specifications used abroad has ‘been almost 
invariably unsatisfactory. It is substantially a question of shop 
practice, rather than the individual skill of the workers, there 
being little doubt that many of the factories in this country today 
are competent to do machine work the equal of any to be found. 

Fully aware of the difficulties involved, the board felt called 
upon to bring to this country at once as complete data as possible 
of many of the best types of English and French engines. The 
experience encountered with the designs for one of the finest 
French engines well exhibits the task. When the complete blue 
prints, including the material specifications, were received in this 
country, it was found impossible to put these engines into pro- 
duction in a plant here equipped to do the finest type of work 
because in the hurry and confusion of work under war conditions 
it appeared that the plans were not complete and the factory 
could not guarantee satisfactory results. 

The board was soon in communication with so many brokers 
representing various factories in France and England whose 
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products were being offered to the government for manufacture 
in this country, with large royalty considerations, that the policy 
was established of refusing to deal with any individual factory 
or their brokers. From then on it was decided that negotiations 
would be conducted exclusively between the United States gov- 
ernment and the French, English or Italian governments. The 
Allied governments acquiesced willingly in this method of pro- 
cedure and in certain ways it tended to strengthen their position 
with their own factories. The board took the position regarding 
the royalty matter that there should be free interchange of rights 
between governments of all matters pertaining to aircraft at 
this time, and that the advantage to the Allied cause of being 
able to convert the enormous industrial resources of the United 
States into the production of aircraft might fairly offset such 
patent rights as might accrue to individual factories abroad. 

As indicated before, one of the immediate and in many ways 
most difficult problems to be faced from the standpoint of pro- 
duction was the lack of facilities in the industry from which 
could be expected any adequate results on a program as large 
as had been decided upon. To undertake an expenditure in 
excess of $400,000,000 within twelve months’ time in an industry 
with a total investment of perhaps $10,000,000 meant that 
new facilities must be procured at once. Contrary to general 
opinion, all types of woodworking or machine-shop facilities are 
not readily adaptable to the manufacture of airplanes and air- 
plane engines, and the board immediately realized that great 
care must be exercised in encouraging only such establishments 
to enter this new and rapidly changing business as were equipped 
from the standpoint of organization and capacity to be of real 
benefit. As was the case in all the foreign countries, the board 
looked to the automobile industry, with its vast organizations, 
for assistance in the production of motors, but for the plane pro- 
duction the task was not so easy. 

As a broad general policy it was felt wise to avoid, as far as 
possible, the scattering of orders for planes and spare parts of 
planes among a great number of small shops. 

The inspection difficulties involved where a great number of 
shops are working on jobs of this kind are so enormous and results 
generally so unsatisfactory that, wherever possible, efforts were 
made to encourage established institutions accustomed to handle 
things on a broad scale rather than encourage the conversion of 
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small woodworking establishments of various kinds all over the 
country. Consideration had to be given to geographical location, 
as it was obviously unwise to encourage a greater production in 
any section of the country than could be used at the flying fields 
to be established there. 

Great pains were taken in ascertaining the desirability of manu- 
facturing plants for this work, and when an offer of a manufac- 
turing plant was received an inventory was at once obtained 
from that plant, supplementing in even greater detail the inven- 
tory already on file with the industrial inventory section of the 
Council of National Defense. Financial statements, personnel 
of organization etc., were all noted, and if the prospect appeared 
good an industrial engineer was at once sent to the plant to make 
an exhaustive report of the production possibilities from the 
standpoint of aircraft. 

Soon after it became apparent that America was prepared to 
take an aggressive part in the war in the air the problem of 
policy was presented to the board in varying ways—whether the 
manufacturing should be done entirely in this country and planes 
and engines shipped abroad complete or whether parts should 
be made in rough in this country and shipped abroad for finish 
and mounting in France, or finished parts shipped abroad for 
assembling in either French factories or large American assem- 
bling plants in France. Experiments were made by the board 
with shipments of planes in unassembled form, and serious con- 
sideration was given to this method. 

The difficulties referred to in providing for production in this 
country of foreign motors made it imperative that something 
be done toward producing a motor here which, while fulfilling 
the requirements of service at the front, should at the same 
time be designed for quantity production in this country. Two 
courses were open—one to encourage our manufacturers to de- 
velop their own types; the other to bring the best of all types 
together and develop a standard motor. 

The necessity for speed and quantity of production resulted 
in a choice of the latter course, and the designing of a standard 
motor became the board’s engineering objective. Two of the 
best engineers in the country, both experts in aviation-motor 
design, were brought together at Washington and the problem 
of producing an all-American engine at the earliest possible 
moment was presented to them. Their first conference was held 
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on June 3, and in consultation with engineers and draftsmen from 
the various sections of the country they worked continuously, 
and on June 30, which was twenty-four days after the drawings 
were started, the new engine, known as the “Liberty motor,” 
was practically completed. 

In connection with this work consulting engineers and motor 
manufacturers gave up their trade secrets as a patriotic measure 
under the emergency of war needs, and these latter industries also 
contributed the services of approximately 200 of their best drafts- 
men. The new engine embodied the best thought of engineering 
experience, and contributions to the final result came not only 
through celebrated consulting engineers of this country, but the 
representatives in the United States of England, France and 
Italy co-operated in its development. 

It was so designed that all parts of the motor were standardized 
and might be produced rapidly and economically by many fac- 
tories operating under government contracts. In short, the 
engine amounted practically to an international model, embody- 
ing the best thought of American engineering and foreign ex- 
perience, so far as the latter could be adapted to American manu- 
facturing methods. 

A glance at the problems involved in negotiating with the Allied 
countries showed the imperativeness of immediate representa- 
tion by the board over sea, and accordingly a commission, under 
the authority of the United States Signal Corps, was dispatched 
on June 17 to represent the United States in negotiations with 
the foreign air authorities, and to learn at first hand of the latest 
developments in plane and engine manufacture abroad. With 
this commission was sent a group of 103 mechanics, chosen from 
the best automobile factories in the United States. These men 
were assigned to a half dozen of the leading French factories to 
learn from the bench the intricacies and minute details of the 
manufacture of the most conspicuously successful motors. The 
work of this foreign mission was only beginning by July 1, and 
the comprehensive results of their efforts can consequently not 
yet be reported. 

In considering the materials used in the manufacture of air- 
planes, the board discovered at once that the two major difficul- 
ties likely to be encountered were in the procurement of spruce 
and linen. Because of its lightness and at the same time great 
strength spruce has been almost exclusively used in the past in 
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the manufacture of the struts, beams etc., of the airplanes. 
Propellers are made of different woods, chiefly mahogany and 
black walnut, and while it was not easy to secure adequate impor- 
tations of mahogany, due to lack of bottoms, the situation was 
clearly well in hand as long as black walnut, and even birch, 
could be used with success for propeller construction. Spruce, 
on the other hand, was used almost universally, and three of the 
Allied governments have been looking to America for their supply 
of this lumber. This has resulted in thoroughly unsatisfactory 
conditions in the market, as different specifications were being 
used by the three principal buyers, each buyer being represented 
at various times by several brokers who were bidding against 
one another and exacting exorbitant commissions for supplying 
the products to their clients. 

The matter was taken in hand by the board and a man of 
experience in woodworking operations was secured to represent 
the board in this connection. A delegation was sent to the Pacific 
coast, including a member of the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense, and changes were made in cutting 
specifications at the sawmills, so that a much larger percentage 
of the log would be available for airplane stock than heretofore 
and also to the end of making it possible to purchase much less 
per airplane manufactured than heretofore. This had the further 
advantage of relieving the transportation situation. In some 
instances this revision of specifications resulted in reducing the 
amount of lumber required for one machine from 2,400 to 800 
feet, the amount now found adequate for the average type of plane. 

The production of spruce in the United States in 1916 was, 
roughly, 30,000,000 feet, and the board faced a probable demand 
for 1918 far in excess of this amount. There is practically an 
unlimited supply of spruce in the forests, but as it runs fairly 
uniform throughout a given tract in the ratio of not more than 
fifteen per cent on the entire cut, unless special effort were made 
to bring out the spruce the supply would be far short. 

In manufacturing airplane wings linen has been the fabric used 
by all factories where obtainable. Its lightness and great tensile 
strength, the fact that it will not rip when pierced by machine-gun 
fire or shell fragments, the way in which it absorbs the so-called 
“dope” applied to its surface, makes it the ideal fabric for this 
work. There is no production of a fabric of this nature in the 
United States, the entire supply being obtained from Ireland. 
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The loss of the Belgian textile towns made it necessary for 
France to look to Ireland for its linen, and with the enormously 
enlarged program contemplated it was seen that the supply would 
undoubtedly be short. After considerable negotiations with the 
importers in this country representing different mills in England 
and Ireland an agreement was reached whereby one of their 
number was authorized to represent the entire group and he was 
in turn made the official representative of the United States to 
negotiate all matters pertaining to linen with the British air 
board there. Arrangements were made for a reasonably adequate 
supply of linen for the year 1918. 

It was soon recognized by the board that steps should be 
taken at once to fortify our situation in regard to both spruce and 
linen, if possible, by the development of substitutes. The prob- 
lem was presented to the Bureau of Standards, which had already 
conducted numerous experiments along this line. 

Other equipment for aviation work, such as motor trucks, 
machine guns etc., has required the board’s attention, as well 
as many general policies of the Signal Corps, such as the provid- 
ing of supply depots in this country, construction work here and 
abroad, aviators’ clothing etc. 

With the program fairly well established, one of the knotty 
problems confronting the board was the proper contracting for 
this material in such a manner that the government would be 
fairly protected in the expenditure of such large sums of money. 
It must be remembered that there was practically nothing to be 
used as a basis in the way of former prices for any of this material, 
the orders of previous years having been placed in such small 
quantities that the concerns were unable to accomplish much 
in the way of lowering costs, and what seemed to be large prices 
were reported by the manufacturers and borne out in many 
cases by the yearly profit statements of the manufacturers as 
being not excessive. 

However, new conditions in the form of quantity orders were 
now to be placed and adequate safeguarding of the government's 
interests required that every possible effort be made to ascertain 
proper costs on the articles to be produced. Consideration was 
essential, however, of the position of the contractor, where in 
almost every case a large investment was necessary to enable a 
company to undertake a part of the program. Investment had 
to be encouraged in an industry which had proved hazardous 
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in years gone by and with the consideration that the termination 
of the war might see almost a complete stop to future business 
in anything like the quantities dealt in for the moment. 

At the outset of the negotiations with the contractors, the board 
arranged for its own auditors to go into the plants of the various 
contractors, and a reliable firm of chartered accountants was 
retained accurately to ascertain the costs of the various planes 
and motors. However, many of the articles to be contracted for 
have never been produced before in this country, and in such 
cases the board had recourse to independent experts in shop 
practice and received from them estimates as to what these vari- 
ous articles should cost. 

A standard form of cost-plus-fixed-profit contract was in 
process of development by the board on July tr. 

The development of flying fields in this country prior to July 
1 received the thoughtful consideration of the board. The 
original program embraced the construction of twenty-four fields. 
It was also planned to advise the acceptance of offers from abroad 
to train there certain numbers of American aviators. A greater 
development of the flying field program, however, was under 
consideration on July I. 

The generai principle underlying the establishment of aviation 
training stations was: 

1. That such stations should be in the vicinity of centers of 
material and personnel supply, thus reducing transportation 
problems. 

2. Locations should be sought with favorable topographical 
and climatic conditions. 

3. Consideration should be given to the military use of such 
fields and their civil use after the war. 


In this phase of its work, as in others, the board was brought 
into close contact with the aviation authorities of the Allied 
governments, both through its commission abroad and through 
visits to this country of many of their members. 

In the case of Canada a reciprocal arrangement was entered 
into providing for the training at once of a number of our cadets 
at Camp Borden, in return for which the United States was to 
build a double unit school at some point in the South, where 
Canada may continue her training during the winter months 
when that work is impossible at Borden. 
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BRITISH LABOR POLICY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE SOLUTION OF AMERICAN 
WAR PROBLEMS 
CURTICE N. HITCHCOCK 


American Representative with the Special Mission of the British Ministry 
of Munitions 


INCE the organization of the British Ministry of Muni- 

tions, early in 1915, much comment has been aroused in 

this country by the methods adopted by the ministry in 
its task of spurring up the production of vital munitions of war 
and the notable success achieved through its policies. Useful 
as the comparative criticisms thus provoked have been, some 
question may be raised whether in their almost exclusive devotion 
to questions of purchase, plant, equipment and management, 
with the natural popular absorption in the influence of the 
magnetic personality with which the organization of the ministry 
is associated, they have not neglected consideration of the 
solution of problems of production, and especially the treatment 
of one problem of national industrial organization of the first 
magnitude, the administration of the labor supply. It is perhaps 
only after a preliminary examination of the labor policy of the 
British government that the student of war polity comes to a 
full realization of the preponderant part which that policy 
plays in the production of the ever increasing mass of guns, 
shells, aeroplanes and explosives constantly flowing in behind 
the Allied armies on the western front. 

In the large sense it is the problem of the control and distri- 
bution of the nation’s man power. Stated in this way, the 
significance of the problem at once becomes apparent. The 
manner in which the direction of this task has been centralized 
in the branch of the government charged with production, and 
the extent to which that policy has been responsible for the 
transformation of the British democracy into an effective mech- 
anism for turning out war supplies with the minimum of in- 
dustrial friction has been accorded too little attention in a 
country whose labor problems are admittedly so serious and 
superficially at least so analogous in character to those which 
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England faced. There is every evidence that all the countries 
at war have come to the realization that the fundamental problem 
of the war is the problem of the distribution of man power, 
and for practical purposes a major part of this question can be 
included under the more familiar term of the “labor problem.” 
It was the privilege of the writer of this paper during the larger 
part of the months of October and November 1917 to accompany 
on a tour of ten American industrial cities a special mission from 
the British Ministry of Munitions under the leadership of Sir 
Stephenson Kent, K. C. B., director-general of the Labor Supply 
Department of the ministry. The other three members of the 
mission were officials of the same department, all of them familiar 
through actual administration with the British labor situation. 
Through this close association with the mission and constant 
attendance at a series of informal conferences with American 
manufacturers and labor leaders held at each place which the 
mission visited, at which British labor experience was explained, 
the writer not only was given an opportunity to gather informa- 
tion regarding British policy, but in addition was afforded some 
basis for comparisons between British conditions and those in 
this country. On the validity of the impressions resulting from 
this opportunity must rest such value as this paper may possess. 
It should be understood at the beginning that any discussion 
of the moral aspect of questions under controversy between 
capital and labor is outside the scope of this paper. Sir Stephen- 
son Kent and his associates everywhere made it clear that they 
were not primarily concerned with the question of social justice 
or industrial democracy. The British government has in general 
during the war interested itself only in assuring complete con- 
tinuity of output for vital war munitions, and the steps it has 
taken to organize industry nationally, including its interference 
as between employer and employee, have been determined upon 
from this point of view, not from that of welfare or social uplift. 
This paper is written from the same point of view. The 
immediate question before the nation is, What is the most 
effective means for winning the war? The adoption of a war 
labor policy implies first of all that that policy is going to guar- 
antee the uninterrupted production of war supplies which the 
United States and the Allies alike need. 
Fundamentally, then, the problem before this country is the 
same as that which confronted Great Britain. Before discussing 
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whether this identity can be extended equally to the solution, 
let us attempt to analyze the problem. The elements in the 
labor world which may seriously threaten or disrupt the con- 


tinued and increasing production of munitions may be divided 
roughly under two heads: 


1. Failure of labor now engaged in the production of muni- 
tions to perform its task owing to internal disaffection, industrial 
trouble and strikes; the general question of adjustment. 


2. An insufficiency of labor, whether manifested in 
a. An actual shortage or 


b. Inadequate or improper facilities for its efficient distri- 
bution to meet war needs. 


It will immediately be seen that in its essentials the problem 
differs in no way from that with which industry is confronted in 
peace time. For several reasons, however, war renders its solution 
at once more urgent and more difficult. The nation which has 
traditionally adopted the laissez-faire attitude toward industrial 
disturbances in time of peace, basing its action on the theory 
that the relationship between the individual workman or group 
of workmen and the employer or employing corporation is a 
purely private matter, is faced in war with the actuality that 
a badly adjusted relationship may mean the stoppage of muni- 
tions, which carried to its ultimate logical conclusion means 
military defeat and national destruction. This in itself has led 
in England not only to a change. in actual industrial policy, 
but still further to a somewhat radical revision of traditional 
theories of political and social organization. In the second place, 
the difficulties of the task of readjustment themselves are greatly 
enhanced by the unbalancing effects which war always brings in 
its wake, among them a greater tendency to unrest due to high 
cost of food and other necessities of life and a heightening of 
the usual jealousies between the employer and the employed, 
coupled with a large actual or threatened drain on the supply 
of labor by the military establishments of the government. 

Faced with su&# a situation, the British government very 
early in the war assumed full national responsibility for the 
direction of the labor supply and established machinery for its 
operation. The significance of the place in which this policy 
was centralized, as stated before—in the government department 
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which was responsible for production—can therefore plainly be 
seen. 

To turn now to the actual history of the labor policy pursued 
by the British government, what was the labor situation in 
Great Britain when the war broke out? The years 1912 and 1913 
had seen a great trade revival. Wages had been high and in- 
dustrial conditions generally encouraging. The first seven 
months of 1914, however, showed a profound reaction from this 
period. Wages had fallen off, and never in the industrial history 
of Great Britain had there been so many strikes and industrial 
disputes. Few of these had been of an extensive character, 
but feeling ran high and small disturbances were unprecedentedly 
frequent. Students of the situation regarded the symptoms as 
dangerous. In addition to these manifestations, many long- 
standing trade agreements as to wage and conditions of employ- 
ment between the great trade unions and federations of employers 
were due to expire and it was known by those familiar with 
labor’s attitude that the unions did not intend to renew those 
agreements on the existing terms. All over Great Britain, 
labor was gathering its forces for a life and death struggle to 
secure additional concessions and privileges. The country seemed 
inevitably on the verge of the greatest industrial war it had 
ever known. It is unquestionable that the German government 
knew this as well as the British people themselves, and that the 
expectation that labor disaffection would aid them was a con- 
tributing factor to the choice of August 1914 as the date for the 
beginning of the world war.. 

The immediate result of the declaration of war must have been 
decidedly discouraging to this hope. In the middle of August, 
without either request or suggestion from the government, the 
trade unions assembled in London, gave unqualified pledges of 
loyalty to the nation, and declared an industrial truce for the 
period of the war. To men familiar with the situation there 
have been few more inspiring events in British history. 

Yet the accumulated habits and grievances of years could 
not be dissipated by a general pledge of loyalty, however admira- 
ble and sincere, and the months following were far from devoid 
of industrial disturbances which hampered and delayed the pro- 
duction of munitions. Workmen complained of profiteering and 
unfairness on the part of employers; employers in turn charged 
the unions with profiteering through exorbitant wage demands, 
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with restricting the output of munitions plants, and with per- 
mitting union rules to interfere with the employment of women 
and unskilled men on tasks necessary to the country’s safety. 

Early in 1915, therefore, acting in part on a report submitted 
by the Committee on Production, whose work plays an impor- 
tant part in much of the industrial history of Great Britain dur- 
ing the war years, the government called together in London the 
authorized representatives of the great federations of employers, 
which embrace practically all the munitions trades, and the big 
“engineering” (7. e., machinists) trade-union leaders in joint con- 
ference. The result of that conference was the “Treasury Agree- 
ment,” which embodies the basic conditions on which all action 
of the government since, both legislative and other, has been 
founded. In that agreement capital and labor engaged in the 
munitions industries came to a definite understanding on all the 
fundamental points of difference which the war might be ex- 
pected to bring forth, with the government standing sponsor for 
the agreement to guarantee good faith. In the undertaking 
employers and unions alike made certain concessions to the 
national cause, the unions especially sacrificing customs and 
privileges built up through decades of industrial struggle. To 
these concessions the responsible trade-union heads gave their 
sanction, and the loyalty and intelligent patriotism with which 
they have used their influence to see that their pledges were 
carried out by their organizations are a matter of history. 

With the Treasury Agreement negotiated between the three 
responsible parties—capital, labor and the government—the 
government proceeded to embody its main provisions in legisla- 
tion, and the Munitions of War Acts which have since been passed 
are in large measure simply the detailed application under sanc- 
tion of law of the Treasury Agreement, with the establishment 
of machinery for carrying it out. 

The basic conditions laid down by the Treasury Agreement to 
prevent disaffection and ensure maximum output for the war, to 
which both parties subscribed, and which were later embodied 
by the government in the Munitions of War Acts, were roughly 
as follows: 

To end profiteering on both sides, thus effectually preventing 
either from making undue gain from the nation’s need, it was 
determined that the profits of the manufacturer in the munitions 
industries should be limited to one-fifth of the excess over his 
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profit of the two pre-war years and that the wages of the workman 
should be checked at the point where they then rested except by 
the express consent of the Ministry of Munitions to a change. 
These wages, it will be recalled, are determined by what is known 
as the “district rate,” a rate established in part by local custom, in 
part by definite agreement between the employers’ federations 
and the trade unions, varying in different parts of the country. 
As a guarantee, the government undertook to place under its 
“control” all establishments in the munitions industries. “Con- 
trol” signified that although the plants were almost invariably left 
in private hands, they were compelled to submit to certain regu- 
lations as to output and conditions of operation. It is unques- 
tionable that the British flag flying over these shops has con- 
tributed much to the peace of mind of the workmen, who thus 
have a visible assurance both that they are under the govern- 
ment’s protection and that they are working for the nation in as 
important a sense as the men in the field. 

In the second place, with the question of wages and profits 
regulated, the government, with the consent of the unions, de- 
clared strikes and lockouts illegal for the period of the war, and 
established extensive machinery for the arbitration of disputes. 

Finally, again for the period of the war, the unions swept away 
at a stroke practically all the trade-union practices which had 
been built up in the pre-war years, including restrictions on output 
and restrictions on the employment of women and unskilled men 
on work which had hitherto been reserved for skilled workmen 
who had duly served the requisite apprenticeship. It has been 
only this provision which has enabled Great Britain to introduce 
in munitions work the millions of unskilled men and women who 
have made increased production possible. By far the larger part 
of these men and women, it may be added, have been trained for 
their tasks by the very men who before the war would have 
resisted their introduction to the bitter end. 

In recognition of the danger of increased cost of living, consider- 
ing the stabilization of wages, the government gave to the Com- 
mittee on Production the task of hearing evidence three times a 
year on the increased prices of living necessities, with the provi- 
sion that when the evidence warranted, workmen should receive 
from the government, not in the form of an increased wage, but as 
a “national award,” a bonus to meet this increase. Three such 
awards have been made, each a general horizontal addition to 
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the income of all workers alike, as a guarantee that while the 
nation will not permit financial advantages to be gained from its 
needs, it will not, on the other hand, permit the workman to suffer 
through his obstention from asking increases. 

As a final pledge of good faith, the government guaranteed that 
the unions should not lose the ground which they had gained 
during the years preceding the war, by promising that the shops 
should be restored to their pre-war condition at the close of the 
struggle. Whether the union organizations will demand the ful- 
filment of the letter of this pledge at the end of the war, or 
whether another co-operative agreement will be made, to estab- 
lish, with the consent of labor, a new and better economic struc- 
ture, remains one of the main questions of reconstruction. 

These, then, are the main principles on which Great Britain has 
based her war labor policy. The outstanding features in their 
adoption are two. First, at no time has the government at- 
tempted important legislation affecting labor without preliminary 
conference and agreement between the two bodies mainly con- 
cerned the federated unions and the federated employers. Sec- 
ond, the government proceeded on the principle that strikes 
were not unavoidable or unpreventable, and on that assumption 
placed prevention first and adjustment second, with the hard 
and fast regulation that at no time was work to cease while the 
adjustment was proceeding. In other words, it attempted to 
deal with the causes of industrial disputes rather than with the 
disputes themselves, and its first step was to secure an equitable 
basis of employment. 

It is not easy to state the results accurately without introduc- 
ing many qualifications. Yet without danger of exaggeration 
it may be said that there have been no strikes which could be 
regarded as serious in the usual sense of the word in the indus- 
tries coming within the scope of the Munitions of War Acts. 
(The trouble in the coal mines, which ended in the government’s 
taking over the industry, did not come under the Acts.) 

It has never been necessary to employ the maximum penalty 
provided—imprisonment for life. A few strikes there have been, 
but practically all of them negligible, and not once has there been 
a strike for an increase in wages. In every case, further, the gov- 
ernment has had the loyal and invaluable support of the trade- 
union leaders in ending them. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases the government arbitration tribunals, always with a labor 
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representative as one of the members, have decided controversies 
without cessation of work, and their decisions have been, if not 
always entirely satisfactory, at least loyally accepted by both sides. 
In all cases the government has endeavored to intervene before 
a disagreement reached the point where a strike was threatened. 

In this way, then, Great Britain met the question of adjust- 
ment, and it was on this foundation that her measures for effec- 
tive supply and distribution of man power have been based. At 
the very beginning of the war she was faced with a serious and 
constantly increasing shortage of skilled men, which had to be met 
by immediate measures for training unskilled men and women to 
take their places and by a more effective distribution of all labor. 

Great Britain already had an extensive system of government 
employment agencies, which has been increased until, with a large 
increase designed primarily to take care of the problems of demo- 
bilization, she will shortly have nearly two thousand labor ex- 
changes in a country with a population only a third of ours and 
vastly more concentrated. Private employment agencies are 
now either government-controlled or non-existent and the whole 
problem is under the government’s direction. 

Even with this agency of distribution at hand, two difficulties 
arose almost from the outset. The first was the tendency on the 
part of employers to bid against each other for skilled men, taking 
them without regard to the relative importance to the war of the 
work on which they were engaged. This meant that a man who 
was at work in a gun factory might be enticed away by financial 
or other inducements by an employer who was making a product 
either non-essentail or less essential to the prosecution of the war. 
This has been checked in two ways. Under the Defense of the 
Realm Act the government issued a regulation which made 
illegal advertising for labor, or in any way enticing it from one 
shop to another, under heavy penalties. In addition, if an em- 
ployer is suspected of the practice but it cannot definitely be 
proved against him, the government can embargo his shop, refus- 
ing to permit him to have more labor from the government em- 
ployment exchanges until he definitely establishes that he is 
making the best use, from the standpoint of the prosecution of the 
war, of that which he has. 

A second difficulty was the shifting about, from one shop to 
another, of labor which should be usefully engaged in war work. 
Part of this difficulty was taken care of by the stabilization of 
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wages and the prevention of enticement. In addition, under the 
provisions of the Munitions of War Acts, a workman who wished 
to leave a shop was compelled to obtain a “leaving certificate” 
from his employer. If it was refused he had the privilege of ap- 
pealing his case to the local Munitions Tribunal, a government 
agency established for the adjustment of disputes arising under 
the Munitions of War Acts. The leaving certificates have always 
aroused opposition among the trade unions, perhaps more for 
temperamental than for actual reasons. As a result of this oppo- 
sition, which referred to the provision as the “slavery clause,” the 
certificate system was recently abolished, and the government 
now depends on its general measures of stabilization and the 
cooperation of the unions for the prevention of undue shifting 
of labor. 

The general direction of priority in the distribution of labor is 
now entirely in the hands of a single competent department of the 
government. As the industry regarded as relatively less essential 
to the conduct of the war has gradually been eliminated or greatly 
reduced by the licensing of raw materials which have been turned 
into munitions production, the labor employed in these indus- 
tries, through the employment agencies, has been directed also 
into these plants, with the preference being given to those re- 
garded by the Ministry of Munitions as of the most immediate 
importance. Priority in labor supply, that is, has kept pace with 
priority in raw materials. This policy applies equally to the new 
labor, both unskilled men and women, which is constantly being 
trained to fill the gaps left by the able-bodied men gradually being 
drawn into the military establishment of the nation. 

In addition to this general control of the labor supply, the 
Ministry of Munitions has been able to exert a more immediate 
direction of priority and to speed up munitions work at particu- 
larly crucial points through the organization known as the War 
Munitions Volunteers. This organization is composed of about 
200,000 skilled munitions workers who have volunteered their 
services to the government for the duration of the war, contract- 
ing to enter any plant to which the Ministry of Munitions may 
wish to send them. The government in return guarantees them 
immunity from military service and a rate of pay equivalent 
either to that in the district from which they come or that into 
which they are sent, whichever may happen to be the higher. In 
addition, they are furnished traveling expenses, and when the 
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character of their employment necessitates maintaining two living 
establishments they are given a subsistence allowance to cover the 
additional expense. Supplementing the War Munitions Volun- 
teers are a certain number of reservists called back from the colors 
for munitions work, who are employed under virtually the same 
conditions. This system places constantly at the disposal of the 
Ministry of Munitions a mobile force of workers who can be 
shifted judiciously from one form of munitions work to another 
as military policy may dictate the need for additional amounts of 
one form or another of war supplies. 

Manifestly the only alternative to this system of directing 
priority would be the use of financial inducements, which would 
disturb the whole labor field and would permit no discrimination 
in picking men from industries where their loss would be least 
felt. Industrial conscription, another possible means of control, 
has never been seriously considered by the British government, 
as its dangers have been manifestly greater than any hope of 
added efficiency in control which it might promise. 

The operation of the governmental machinery of adjustment, 
the work of the munitions tribunals and the arbitration boards, 
the treatment of problems of poor time-keeping, the regulation 
of shop conditions, and many other details would require much 
space for a complete description. Two further points should, 
however, be given brief mention. One is that, as before the war, 
the question of the hours of work has been left to negotiation 
between the unions and the federated employers—to district 
agreement. There has been no governmental regulation of hours 
except for women and children. In general, however, in part 
owing to unfortunate experiences with excessive hours in the 
early days of the war when the need was driving, the government 
has done much to discourage long hours and Sunday labor on the 
ground that output was not thereby increased. Its attitude has 
been determined almost solely, however, by considerations of 
production. 

The second point is that approximately a million women and 
a large number of unskilled men have been introduced on muni- 
tions work, trained in part by government schools, but to a larger 
extent in the shops themselves by skilled men. Skilled labor has 
been extensively “diluted” with unskilled operatives by a general 
reorganization of the work and the simplification and division of 
complex tasks. 
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The wages of the women thus introduced have been established 
as follows: when a woman is doing a skilled man’s work she re- 
ceives the skilled man’s pay; when she is doing piece work she 
receives the regular man’s piece rate; when she is performing 
unskilled or semi-skilled work she receives a rate which varies 
according to the establishment or district, but which roughly ap- 
proximates two-thirds that of the corresponding man. In this 
way the demand of the unions that women be not used to cheapen 
the rate for a given job is met. 

The future of these women who have thus been introduced into 
industry is another of the problems of reconstruction which the 
government must meet. It may be observed here, however, that a 
solution of part of the difficulty is indicated by the fact that many 
of these women are the wives, daughters, or sisters of men at the 
front, who will return to house-keeping, or house-servants or em- 
ployees in non-essential trades who will return naturally to their 
former employment with the restoration of peace conditions. 

To summarize the story of British experience, then, the British 
government, through negotiating a basic agreement on con- 
troversial points between capital and organized labor, and with 
the support of both sides, has established a general understanding 
through which industrial disputes can be adjusted and grievances 
accommodated on a central principle, thus virtually preventing 
strikes. At the same time, through the same understanding, it 
has been able with the co-operation of the unions to do away with 
established union restrictions on output and has introduced into 
industry a million female workers. Finally, still with the aid 
and assistance of the responsible union leaders, it has been able 
effectively to direct and control the distribution of the country’s 
man power without serious violation of the principle of volun- 
tary industrial service. The main force which has backed legis- 
lation and agreement alike has been that of intelligent public 
opinion. 

Discussion of the extent to which British experience suggests a 
solution for American war problems necessarily resolves itself into 
a discussion of the resemblance between British and American 
conditions. Granting that the central problems of adjustment 
and distribution in the two countries are outwardly the same, it 
must still be admitted that there are very essential differences, 
national and political as well as economic, between them. How 
far analogy and distinction alike apply is a question which for 
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practical purposes must be left ultimately to the judgment and 
discretion of the responsible officials of the national administra- 
tion. Certain of the outstanding factors in the consideration of 
the problem may, however, easily be indicated. 

In the United States, as in Great Britain at the beginning of the 
war, there is admittedly grave industrial unrest. According to 
the best available evidence it is not so acute or so concentrated 
as the situation which England faced. At the same time it is 
perhaps more difficult to deal with because of this very lack of 
concentration. The tremendous size of the country and the varia- 
tion of local conditions, coupled with the fact that neither the 
employers nor the employees are as closely federated in class 
groups, makes the problem of adjustment far less direct and 
coherent, if at the same time possibly less acute, than that which 
England faced. 

In Great Britain there were two very completely organized 
groups with which the government could deal as the two main 
parties of bargain, the one representing practically all capital, the 
other representing practically all labor. Wide apart as they were 
on controversial subjects, they were yet admirably suited for 
responsible negotiating bodies. 

On the second main problem, that of distribution, the same 
difficulty of vast territory, with long distances between industrial 
centers, offers itself. Opposed to the English situation, where any 
part of the country can be reached from London within a single 
day’s journey, we have an expanse of continent 3,000 miles wide 
which requires nearly a week to be crossed. It has long been 
realized by the responsible officials of the government that the 
existing machinery of government employment exchanges was 
utterly inadequate for the proper distribution of labor in this 
country even in peace times, and that war could not fail to make 
the need even more striking. 

The declaration of war by the United States raised at once the 
question whether the complaint of shortage of workmen in 
munitions industries indicated an actual dearth of men in the 
country as a whole or whether it implied simply a lack of proper 
distribution and a consequent shortage only in particular estab- 
lishments or localities. The most careful investigation has failed 
yet to prove an actual shortage of workers in the country as a 
whole. The efforts which are now being made to augment and 
expand the existing system of government employment ex- 
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changes to meet this problem of distribution is sufficient indica- 
tion of some recognition by this country of the need of at least 
this part of the British program. 

In addition to the question of general distribution, the Ameri- 
can experience in the war has served thus far to show the need 
for some policy to deal with two other manifestations also analo- 
gous to British experience. One is the dangerous tendency on the 
part of industries engaged in different forms of munitions work to 
bid against each other for skilled workmen without due regard to 
the comparative importance of their industries to the national 
cause and the even worse tendency of industries which might be 
classed as relatively less essential to offer financial inducements 
to workmen who might be engaged on munitions work to enter 
or remain in their employment. The question as to how and 
through what agency the government can exercise some control 
over priority in labor needs is immediately raised just as it was in 
England. The necessity of a decision of this character inescap- 
ably points to the employment of a single determining body. 

At the beginning of the war England was faced, not alone with 
the question of effective distribution, but also with an actual 
grave shortage in skilled men of all kinds. Whether this condi- 
tion now exists in the United States may be a debatable question, 
but it can hardly be open to doubt that the raising of an army of 
a million or more men will, with successive increments, produce to 
some extent a like condition in this country. So far as the dis- 
tributing and dilution phases of the matter go, and the need for a 
government employment-exchange system and adequate provi- 
sion for training, the consideration of the problem would lead to 
the conclusion that here at least the British analogy holds. It is 
not necessary to state that a plan similar to that of Great Britain 
could not be adopted unmodified. Considerations of distance and 
transportation alone would make that evident. The main dif- 
ference, however, would probably be that between a centralized 
and a decentralized administration. 

Yet it has already been pointed out that the British form of 
control has been based on the fundamental adjustment agreement 
secured between organized capital, organized labor and the govern- 
ment, and that the success of the British plan has been due only 
to the support of the public and of organized labor thus secured. 

Could a similar general binding agreement be reached in this 
country in a similar way and with equally satisfactory results? 
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There can be no arbitrary answer to the question. The problem 
is not a simple one and only actual experiment would furnish a 
competent answer. The usual reply of the man on the street is to 
point out that organized labor in the United States represents 
only from ten to twenty-five per cent of the skilled workmen in 
munitions industries and that there would be no means of dealing 
conclusively with the unorganized section of skilled labor, while, 
on the other hand, in no industries are the employers so closely 
federated as they are in corresponding British industries. There 
is further the difference that with a more complete experience in 
dealing with strong trade unions the idea of a collective agreement 
occurs much more naturally and readily to the British mind. 

Disregarding entirely for the moment the problem raised by the 
unorganized workers, can it be for an instant assumed that a long 
and grinding war can be carried on without the continued co- 
operation and support of the organized group? Of the patriotism 
and loyalty to country of American labor as a whole, and of 
its willingness to go as far as British labor in backing the govern- 
ment, there can be no reasonable doubt. The responsible leaders 
of organized labor have too often given evidence of this attitude 
and it has received plain recognition from the president and the 
administration. The effectiveness of agreements has already 
been demonstrated in particular instances by the experience of the 
Cantonment Adjustment Commission. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the present clashes 
between labor and capital which most seriously endanger the 
peace of the munitions industries are raised through differences 
arising from unionization. The question is not so much whether 
agreements on fundamental policy would aid in relieving the 
existing situation as whether any permanent and equitable 
national war labor policy involving distribution as well as adjust- 
ment can be developed and maintained without some form of 
binding agreement to last for the period of the war between capi- 
tal, organized labor, and the government on the basic problems 
of organization, wage determination, profiteering, strikes and 
lock-outs, and collective bargaining. 
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LABOR ADJUSTMENT UNDER WAR CONDITIONS! 


V. EVERIT MACY 
Chairman, Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board 


HERE is nothing particularly characteristic of the 

labor problem in the shipbuilding yards that is not 

equally true of other industrial occupations. I agree 
with the last two speakers that there is greater harmony and a 
more unified point of view coming between capital and labor. 
I wonder less at the strikes we have had than at their fewness 
under the present trying conditions. But I also want to empha- 
size the point that the government must take a greater part in 
industry if we are to win the war, it has got to take control of the 
labor program as well as the program of priority, the supplies and 
fixing prices. It must have a national labor program. It has 
got to follow the example of England and have a national pro- 
gram, after agreement with the recognized leaders of labor, so 
that there may be a general uniform policy. It is absolutely out 
of the question to ask the men to give up this privilege or that 
right, or to abandon the regulations their organizations have set 
up if the government is not going to see that by giving up various 
advantages, their standard of living will not be lowered. There 
must be some guarantee from the government, through agreement 
with organized labor, that the men will be protected. 

Possibly the reason that we are slow or seem slow to some of us, 
in getting all our forces to work, is because we must change our 
method of thought, our entire psychology, in war times is differ- 
ent from peace methods and peace ideas. We must think in larger 
units, consider not local or personal matters, but what is the 
best policy for the nation as a whole. We must give up our indi- 
vidual ambitions and sink them in the common cause. It may 
sound revolutionary to tell an employer the minimum wage that 
he can pay his employees; it may sound equally revolutionary 
to the men not to be able to take advantage of supply and de- 
mand and get the highest possible price for their labor. But 
those are policies that must be arranged by agreement between 
the government and the men themselves, so that we can have a 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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unified policy to carry us through the war period without any 
interruption to industry, and produce the greatest output. I 
will illustrate by the experience of the Labor Adjustment Board. 

The very formation of the board was a step in the right direc- 
tion, because it is a step toward a national policy; but it should 
be extended to other industries. The board was created by mu- 
tual agreement between the Navy Department, the United States 
Shipping Board, the American Federation of Labor, and the vari- 
ous international presidents of the unions whose members are at 
work in the shipyards. It is a board of three members, the chair- 
man appointed by the president of the United States, one member 
by joint agreement between the Navy Department and the 
United States Shipping Board, and one member by Mr. Gom- 
pers, as president of the American Federation of Labor. Our 
board was brought into existence in the latter part of August. 
Almost immediately thereafter strikes developed on the Pacific 
coast, in Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. The strikes oc- 
curred at that particular time because the unions and the em- 
ployers in Seattle and San Francisco were working under annual 
agreements and those agreements expired in September; one on 
the first of September, and one on the fifteenth. Owing to the 
great increase in the cost of living, the men were asking a large in- 
crease in wages. 

The conditions varied in different places. The difficulties of 
the shipbuilding program are similar to those of other industries, 
though many problems are exaggerated in the shipyards because 
the shipping industry has been of mushroom growth. In Seattle 
two years ago there was only one steel shipbuilding yard, and 
now there are four. There are also about twenty yards building 
wooden vessels. In Portland there was formerly one yard build- 
ing steel vessels; now there are three, and there are many others 
building wooden vessels. In San Francisco there were two old 
steel yards and no yards building wooden vessels. These old 
yards have been much enlarged. Two years ago the maximum 
estimate of the number of shipwrights on the coast was possibly 
three hundred. I suppose there are now employed in the wooden 
shipyards on the coast probably 15,000 men, 3000 of whom are 
called shipwrights. These new yards springing up in this short 
time followed the policy now so common in industry of stealing 
men from other yards; every new yard that came up built up 
its force by disorganizing the forces of the yards that already 
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existed. They went so far as to have sandwich men out in front 
of an old yard, at lunch time, offering the men twenty-five and 
fifty cents more if they would leave that yard and come into 
their yard. That naturally did not increase the number of men, 
or help get out the increased tonnage. It had quite the opposite 
effect by destroying the organization of the old yards. 

That condition is not confined to the Pacific coast. On the 
Delaware River, and at several other places on the Atlantic 
coast, shipyard owners have come to us and asked us to get them 
together in an organization, in order to stop this practice of 
stealing men. We said, “Why don’t you do it yourselves?”—They 
replied, “We can’t agree. I want to pay a little more to this man 
and my competitor wants to pay a little less, or he thinks he 
won't get so many men if he pays the same price that I do.” 
It is absolutely beyond the control of the individual plant. The 
government must control. 

Here is another problem. Considering the large number of 
shipbuilding yards now in the country, it would be absolutely 
impossible for one adjustment board, or four or five boards, to 
keep harmony in these yards, unless we can get a more or less 
uniform basis of conditions and wages covering large districts. 
So when we went out to the Pacific coast we had in mind the possi- 
bility of establishing a uniform wage, and much to our delight we 
found that the one point on which both employers and men 
unanimously agreed was that they wanted a uniform wage for the 
entire coast. 

Under our old system of individual privileges and rights and 
individual development, conditions not only varied in the same 
yards, and in the same locality, but they varied very largely from 
place to place. In Seattle, where the growth of yards had been 
more rapid and where there had therefore been more competition 
for men, the rates established in the agreement between the 
unions and employers during the previous year had been lost sight 
of within twelve months, and the employers were paying far in 
excess of the rate established. In Portland, where the men had 
not only no organization, but where there was an active non- 
union sentiment, there was also great competition for labor, and 
though wages were lower than in Seattle, they were still well 
above the old scale. In San Francisco, owing to the size of the 
city, the larger labor market to draw from, and less competition 
for men, wages had remained much the same as under the old 
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agreement. In Los Angeles, where there was no labor organiza- 
tion at all, wages were much lower. We found therefore all kinds 
of conditions to deal with. 

As we are a national board, our problem was to find some basis 
upon which we could render decisions and adjust difficulties all 
over the country, some principle that we could apply everywhere 
and that would not result in our simply haggling with the men as 
to how little we could give to satisfy them, but would do justice 
in each place. We finally decided that the only method to employ 
was to grant an increase in proportion to the cost of living. So 
we took as our basic standard the wage determined in the agree- 
ments that had just expired, and then went back to the beginning 
of those agreements, because wages in those agreements were 
based on the cost of living at the time agreements were made. 
We figured the increase in the cost of living during the twelve 
months that had elapsed, and added that amount to the basic 
scale that the men themselves had agreed upon with their em- 
ployers. In this way we fixed the wage that we put into effect 
for the entire coast. 

We took that basic wage, as I say, from the agreements in 
Seattle and San Francisco, because that wage had been arrived at 
by mutual agreement between the men and their employers 
through their own organizations; therefore we assumed that it 
was as nearly a fair and equitable wage as could be arrived at. 
We did not feel that we should take wages in Portland and Los 
Angeles as a standard, because the men in those cities were unor- 
ganized, and the wage consequently represented simply what the 
employer could get a man to work for. 

If the chaotic condition that permitted the stealing of labor 
from one employer to another is to continue in all industry, the 
fixing of a uniform wage by a board such as ours will not last long, 
because, even though shipyard employers do not raise the wage, 
outside employers will do so. 

There is still another matter that is difficult to adjust. In the 
shipyards the government is the only purchaser, or you might 
say the only employer—whichever way you wish to put it. All 
the boats are being built for the government. Therefore, if we 
raise the wage in the shipbuilding industry, the government pays 
the bill, unless there is some special contract with the yard owner 
which requires that he should do so. But the man making the 
engines and the boilers for these ships in many of the machine 
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shops and foundries outside the shipyards has no direct contract 
with the government. Yet in order to have our ships go to sea, 
it is as necessary to have these boilers as to have a hull. The 
mechanics employed in these shops will demand the same wage 
as those employed on the construction of the hulls, yet the em- 
ployer is not reimbursed by the government, as his contract is 
with the builder of the hull and not with the government. A 
wage fixed in one place in one industry may therefore be a grave 
injustice to another industry. Instead of getting out greater 
tonnage by fixing a certain wage in the shipyards, you may be 
getting out less because you may disrupt the industries that are 
equally necessary to the finished article. 

Additional confusion results from the fact that all industries 
are now bidding for labor. For instance, in the Gulf states, some 
shipyard owners came to us only a short time ago, who were com- 
plaining that they did not have enough carpenters in their par- 
ticular district; yet some other department of the government 
had let contracts for a large number of portable houses which 
would require twenty-five hundred carpenters to build, and the 
private contractors were coming into the shipyards and taking 
carpenters away. There should be some method of establishing 
priority in labor, as well as in material. 

In several strikes that occurred recently the Navy Depart- 
ment and the army and the Fleet Corporation have all been in- 
volved, but as yet there is no central method of handling these 
questions. In at least two instances the navy and the army did 
not know what the Fleet Corporation was planning to do or the 
terms on which it was trying to settle its difficulties; in another 
instance the Treasury Department and the army and navy were 
involved. In many of these departments several of their sub- 
divisions have different methods of handling labor disputes. 
They are all acting independently of one another, which simply 
adds to the confusion. 

Wage adjustment is only one side of the problem. The other 
is the supply and distribution of labor. The shipyards need 
at least 200,000 more workmen in the next three or four months. 
Where are they to get those workers, and from what industries 
should they come? The policy of offering a bonus or inducement 
to draw men promiscuously into a certain industry is a dangerous 
one. You may draw men into the shipyards, but you may at 
the same time take them out of the boiler shops or the machine 
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shops that are supplying the equipment for the boats. As the 
result of your bonus or inducement, you may actually be getting 
not more, but less tonnage. 

Another evil has sprung up in connection with the methods of 
securing workers. The unions, naturally trying to maintain their 
standards, in some localities demand that the yards should get 
their additional employees through the labor unions. Certain 
employers in those districts objected, for the reason that they 
found, or thought they did, that- other yards were getting the 
better men, while the poorer ones were sent to their yards. This 
naturally created jealousy among the yard owners. On the 
other hand, many yard owners maintained their own employment 
exchanges and discriminated against any man belonging to a 
umion. These conditions cause distrust and confusion. 

To sum up the problem of labor adjustment of wages and con- 
ditions of employment, I believe that all government departments 
should agree with organized labor on the establishment of boards 
similar to our Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board. This 
might result in half a dozen such adjustment boards, and there 
should be one supreme board in Washington above all the others. 
Whether you establish district boards or boards for various in- 
dustries, these boards must act under common regulations; other- 
wise you will get conflicting decisions and conflicting awards, in 
which case you might draw men from one entire industry into 
another. An organization such as I suggest would permit of 
immediate attention to questions when they arise, and would 
give an opportunity of fair hearing to both sides. Either side that 
felt aggrieved by the decision of a local or industrial board would 
have one appeal to the supreme board; and it is only human 
nature to think you should have one re-hearing. In addition to 
that, no board is ever infallible, so it is only just to allow of one 
appeal, and to have a board of appeals covering the entire 
country. 

There should also be developed a wide extension of the federal 
employment exchanges so that a comprehensive survey of the 
available labor and its location could be made. Such agencies 
could see that labor was drawn into the shipyards or other 
industries requiring it, and that it was taken, not from equally 
essential industries, but from non-essential ones. If attached to 
these central labor agencies there were an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of organized labor and of employers, 
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the interests of all sides would be protected. By the establish- 
ment of these two forms of organization, one for the adjustment 
of difficulties and one for the supplying and distribution of labor, 
our industrial efficiency would be much increased. 

Finally, by having agreements with organized labor, we should 
be taking a step toward democratizing our industries, which, 
while we are fighting for democracy, seems a most appropriate 
accomplishment. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE WAR! 


HUGH FRAYNE 


War Industries Board 


T IS difficult to speak of labor in these times without dis- 

cussing the war, and it is difficult to speak of the war with- 

out discussing labor. Organized labor has been doing all 
that it possibly can in supporting the president and Congress 
in carrying out the war program. We have had a number of 
strikes, indeed; some of them not representative of organized 
labor. There has been a great deal of unrest and there has been 
justification for many strikes. We have today men who have 
placed a greater value upon profits than upon patriotism. They 
have been responsible for confusion and strikes. Things are 
improving now. While we have not wholly eliminated the possi- 
bility of strikes, we are bringing about a better understanding. 
Our difficulties hitherto have been due in part to our entering 
the war entirely unprepared. 

This was a peaceful country. It thought peace and practised 
it. When we finally did have to enter the war, we needed legis- 
lation. We got it promptly; some of it is fifty years in advance 
of the present day. The conscription law had been opposed by 
organized labor as a fixed principle for years, but when it was 
enacted, the members of labor organizations as good citizens 
and patriotic men laid aside their opposition. When the Military 
and Naval Insurance Act was pending, Congress was severely 
criticized for the delay in enacting it. Critics forgot that this 
law dealt with new problems, problems that required careful 
consideration. Not only did we have to enact legislation, but 
we had to prepare to finance and feed the whole world except 
Germany and her associates. It is not strange that our first 
steps had to be taken slowly. 

The work of the War Industries Board is not such that a great 
deal can be said in public concerning it. We have been doing 
some constructive work in the setting of prices on steel, copper, 
lumber, lead and other products necessary for the carrying on of 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 
1917. 
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the war. These achievements establish a new idea in business. 
They were made possible by a harmonious understanding be- 
tween the government as represented in the War Industries 
Board, and the representatives of the industrial interests con- 
cerned. Working in co-operation, we are getting production to 
the full capacity of the mines and the mills. 

The War Industries Board is composed of seven members. The 
original chairman, Mr. Frank A. Scott, was unfortunately forced 
to resign a few weeks ago, on account of ill health, and his place 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. Daniel O. Willard. The 
other members are Judge Lovett, Commissioner on Priority; 
Mr. Brookins on Finished Products; Mr. Baruch on Raw Materi- 
als; Admiral Fletcher representing the navy; Colonel Pierce the 
army; and I, labor and industry. Every member of the board 
has a special work to do, but all work is subject to approval by 
the entire board unless the member wants to assume entire re- 
sponsibility for his action, or unless some circumstance requires 
immediate action. If a member wants to assume entire responsi- 
bility, he may do so. The approval of the board is necessary not 
only for the work of individual members, but for the work of sub- 
committees. The one thing uppermost in the organization is to 
create the machinery to carry on and win the war so that we 
may get back again to normal conditions. 

I will suggest a few of our problems: One is that of the em- 
ployer who is seeking to take advantage of his labor force. The 
man who has been unfair, who has exploited labor, who has 
taken advantage of women in industry, who has been foremost 
in using child labor—that same man today wants to get the 
government to join with him in his idea of solving the labor prob- 
lem. I find in almost every instance that he has made no attempt 
to meet present-day conditions, that his employees are compelled 
to exist upon the same wage as in pre-war times. When you 
expect labor, whether organized or unorganized, to get along with 
a dollar that is now worth but forty cents, you are expecting the 
impossible. The time, in my judgment, has come when the 
man who is unwilling to pay a living wage can no longer mas- 
querade under the guise of patriotism and expect to be sustained 
in that position by the government of the United States. 

Next, there is the problem of women in industry. Women are 
employed on our street cars here; in some places they are working 
as section hands; in other places they are employed in round- 
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houses and other places absolutely unfitted for the employment 
of women. I do not want to see the clock turned back a hun- 
dred years. A blacksmith shop or a machine shop is no place 
for a woman; if we are going to save the world for humanity, 
we must have a humanity in the world to enjoy it. I know that 
there is as yet no necessity to use women in machine shops, at 
forges, and in round-houses. The man who is insisting on employ- 
ing them there is the same man who has always exploited labor 
and treated it unfairly. 

I turn to the question of unemployment. In a certain city a 
man advertised for one hundred mechanics; he kept on adver- 
tising until he got a thousand. He advertised thirty-five cents 
an hour pay for skilled labor and twenty-nine cents for unskilled. 
When he had a large surplus of labor assembled, he said to the 
thirty-five-cent men, “We shall have to reduce you to thirty 
cents; there are men clamoring for the jobs.” On the same plea 
he cut the twenty-nine-cent men to twenty-seven cents. Some 
of the workers, lured to the city by his advertising, were stranded, 
and their unions had to furnish them transportation to other 
places. To create this sort of unemployment is a poor sort of 
patriotism. 

My idea of this war is that everyone must help. No one has 
a right to take advantage of someone else and plead war condi- 
tions as an excuse. Rich people in this city today are unable 
to secure coal though they have plenty of money, but every day, 
in peace as well as war times, there are thousands of working- 
class families in this city who are cold and hungry; they are 
suffocated in tenements in which human beings should not live 
and they are starving in a land full of plenty. Do you believe 
that the exploiters who bring about that condition are entitled 
to call themselves true patriots? The war is helping us realize 
that the one great thing in the world is humanity, and that unless 
it is recognized and protected and nurtured, everything else 
counts for nothing. 

Organized labor has been criticized for not being sufficiently 
patriotic. But organized labor, you must remember, has had to 
deal with a big problem owing to the vast army making up our 
membership, composed of practically every nationality under 
the sun. These men and women come from other countries 
where they have not had so much liberty and freedom as here, 
and they retain the characteristics and ideals of their home 
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country, injecting those ideas into their life here. In dealing 
with this great cosmopolitan group, we have had to spend weeks 
and months trying to Americanize them in a short time, trying to 
make them realize their responsibilities and their opportunities, 
but it has naturally been a slow and difficult task. 

Everyone of us has something to do in connection with this 
world war. No matter how little it may be, everyone can do 
something. Co-operation should be the watchword until victory 
comes. We want no false patriotism. But we must stand ready 
to surrender our very lives, if necessary, in the great cause of 
world liberation, the real establishment of civilization, humanity, 
unity, harmony—a democracy that will endure for all time. 
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PROVISION FOR THE CARE OF THE FAMILIES AND 
DEPENDENTS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS! 


JULIA C. LATHROP 
Chief United States Children’s Bureau 


RESIDENT Lindsay has asked me to speak especially 

upon the aspect of the Military and Naval Insurance Act 

indicated by the title. Honorable Julian W. Mack of the 
United States Circuit Court, chairman of the committee which 
drafted the measure, should be here today to present this sub- 
ject, and that not only because he could present certain techni- 
cal aspects which I cannot assume to discuss, but more because 
the law is so informed with his own rich human wisdom that 
no one else can discuss it so well as he. 

What I shall present to you can be in no sense a substitute 
for what Judge Mack could have given, and I owe it to you to 
explain why, at Judge Mack’s request, I venture to accept the 
invitation to appear here. Almost immediately upon the declara- 
tion of war by the United States, the Children’s Bureau undertook 
a study of child welfare in the warring countries by examining 
such sources of information as were then available in the United 
States. It soon became evident that the more powerful coun- 
tries involved in the war were making increasing efforts to pro- 
tect infancy and childhood not only by voluntary civilian activi- 
ties, but by governmental provisions. It became clear that if 
the participation of the United States in the war was to be 
extensive or of long continuance, special governmental action for 
the protection of soldiers’ children would be necessary in this 
country. 

The provisions of Canada, our next-door neighbor, appeared so 
important, not only by reason of their own completeness, but 
by reason of the similarity between the standards of life in Canada 
and in this country, that it was determined to make special study 
of the operations of the Canadian plan for the care of dependents 
of enlisted men. The bureau was fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Mr. (now Captain) S. Herbert Wolfe of New York, 
an actuary of high standing, who made the desired study as a 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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patriotic contribution, and it was published by the bureau in 
May of this year under the title of Care of Dependents of Enlisted 
Men in Canada. 

It was then suggested by the secretary of labor that a com- 
parison of the governmental provisions for soldiers in the United 
States and in foreign countries would give further material upon 
which to base a new provision for this country, and accordingly 
another pamphlet was prepared by the bureau under the general 
direction of Captain Wolfe, entitled Governmental Provisions in 
the United States and Foreign Countries for Members of the Mili- 
tary Forces and Their Dependents, in which the then existing 
United States provisions are compared with those in force in 
eleven of the warring countries. 

These two bulletins, but especially the Canadian study, fur- 
nished a beginning for the measure drafted under Judge Mack’s 
supervision. The Canadian plan embraces four features of 
special interest: allotments from their pay by soldiers to their 
dependents and accompanying flat-rate government allowances 
to dependents; Patriotic Fund allowances which supplement 
those of the government by appropriations varying with the size 
of the family; a plan of re-education of injured soldiers under 
military auspices; and in certain cases, insurance. The city of 
Toronto, for instance, gives insurance to each soldier enlisted 
therefrom in the uniform sum of $1,000. It will be seen that the 
Patriotic Fund is voluntary, and that the insurance not only is 
voluntary but is of limited application. Close study of the 
operation of the Canadian plan shows that the maintenance of 
the family, and the nurture and education of the children are 
made of fundamental importance. Inevitably the Children’s 
Bureau was interested in the development of a plan for this 
country keeping to the fore provisions for the children, in terms 
suited to the temper and needs of our people and to the standards 
of life achieved here. 

Many persons participated in the preliminary discussions, and 
the idea of developing an insurance scheme was regarded with 
special favor as its possibilities became clearer. This novel 
feature has been prominent in the public mind, as the War Risk 
Insurance Act has begun operation, and it is not easy to exagger- 
ate its importance either financially or as a stimulus to thrift 
and independence. But the other features of the act are also 
intended to foster independence, and all the provisions are so 
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inter-dependent that the measure must be considered as a whole 
in trying to judge of its practical value to the soldier and his 
family. 

The work of Judge Mack and his committee is embodied in 
the Military and Naval Insurance Act which became law on 
October 6, 1917, its administration being lodged in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Under this apparently narrow but really adequate title, the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau begins a new governmental task of 
tremendous proportions. It is no less than to carry out a plan of 
affording a safe economic basis for all members of the armed 
forces of the United States and their dependents, and to secure 
it now. It attempts this upon the theory that the family income 
is profoundly disturbed by the mobilizing of the armed forces, 
that the usual hazards of death and disability which the bread- 
winner meets are enormously increased in war, and that the 
nation which claims the services of certain of its citizens for mili- 
tary duty should also assume so far as possible the extra loss and 
hazard involved—in other words, the war risk. 

The law offers a distinct governmental scheme under which 
if death results, the family, and if injury results, the man and his 
family shall have at least a certainty of modest income with which 
to face the world, an income known in advance, and ready when 
most needed. The attempt is to express this governmental obli- 
gation by expedients which shall maintain and stimulate in the 
soldier and his family the independence and self-direction of 
civil life. 

Not only was painstaking study made of the methods of pro- 
viding for armed forces and their families in the various warring 
countries, but also the needs and temper of our people and the 
standards of life existing here were taken into account in devising 
the plan which the new law embodies. It unites provisions never 
before combined in a governmental measure in any country, and 
contains certain features entirely novel in the United States. 

The outstanding features of the act are as follows: 

1. Allotments and Allowances. 


Allotments are made by the enlisted man to his family; allow- 
ances are made by the government to the family. 

Subject to the conditions and limitations and exceptions speci- 
fied in the act, all enlisted men in the military and naval forces 
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shall make allotment of pay for the benefit of wife and child or 
children; and may make allotment of pay for the benefit of any 
other person. 

The monthly compulsory allotment shall not be more than 
half the pay nor less than $15. 

In addition to the allotment made by the man the family will 
have another source of income; for upon written application to 
the Bureau (of War Risk Insurance) by the enlisted man, or by 
or on behalf of any prospective beneficiary, the United States 
will grant and pay a family allowance of not more than $50 per 
month. 

Thus the family allowance payable monthly by the govern- 
ment to the wife, the child or children of an enlisted man is as 
follows: 


a. If there be a wife, but no child, $15. 

b. If there be a wife and one child, $25. 

c. If there be a wife and two children, $32.50, with $5 per 
month for each additional child. 

d. If there be no wife, but one child, $5. 

e. If there be no wife, but two children, $12.50. 

f. If there be no wife, but three children, $20. 

g. If there be no wife, but four children, $30, with $5 per month 
additional for each additional child. 


In order to compute the family income it is necessary to add 
the sum allowed by the government to that allotted by the man. 
For instance, suppose a private at lowest pay, $30 per month, 
has a wife and two children. He is required to allot to them at 
least $15 and in his case this is also the maximum he must allot, 
for it is half his pay. In addition to this allotment of $15, his 
family will receive from the government $32.50 each month, 
giving them a total income of $47.50. The War and Navy 
Departments will pay over to the Treasury Department monthly 
the entire amount of the allotments made from the pay of the 
enlisted men, and allotments and family allowances will be paid 
together by the War Risk Insurance Bureau to the family. 

Again, if the man has two children, but no wife, the income 
for their benefit would be $15, the man’s allotment, plus $12.50, 
the government allowance, making a total monthly income of 
$27.50. 
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Special provision is made for a former wife divorced, and not 
re-married, to whom alimony has been decreed by a court, and 
also for an illegitimate child recognized by the father or to whose 
support the father has been judicially ordered to contribute. 

So far we have been considering those dependents described 
in the law as Class A—the wife and children to whom allotment 
of pay by the enlisted man is compulsory. Subject to regulation, 
the enlisted man may allot any proportion of his monthly pay 
or of the part remaining after he has made the compulsory allot- 
ment in Class A to any person and for any purpose he may 
direct. Should the enlisted man allot pay to certain persons who 
are described in the law as Class B, the government will also con- 
tribute an allowance. 

The law states that the terms man and enlisted man mean a 
person, whether male or female, and the beneficiaries in Class B 
may be either men or women. 

The law describes Class B, and states the family allowance 
payable by the government each month, as follows: 

a. If there be one parent, $10. 

b. If there be two parents, $20. 

c. For each grandchild, brother, sister, and additional parent, 


$5. 


When a woman is making allotment to a child or children, the 
government allowance will be as follows: 
d. If there be one child, $5. 
e. If there be two children, $12.50. 
f. If there be three children, $20. 
g. If there be four children, $30, with $5 per month additional 
for each additional child. 


Family allowances to the above-named members of Class B 
will be granted by the government only while the member is 
dependent in whole or in part on the enlisted man, and then 
only while the enlisted man makes a monthly allotment of his 
pay equal to the amount of the monthly family allowance, with 
the following exceptions: 

I. The enlisted man cannot be required to allot more than 
one-half his pay. 

2. If the enlisted man is making no allotment to a member of 
Class A he must allot at least $15 within Class B in order that the 
member of Class B may receive the government allowance. 
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3. If the enlisted man is making the compulsory allotment 
within Class A, he will be required to allot not more than 
one-seventh of his pay, but not less than $5 a month within 
Class B. 

The government may make the allowance to members of 
Class B without any additional allotment from the enlisted man 
for good cause shown. But the total received by the beneficiaries 
of Class B through the government allowance and the enlisted 
man’s allotment shall not exceed the average sum which the 
enlisted man had been in the habit of contributing to their 
support. 

Thus, if a man has no wife or child, but has a dependent parent 
and allots the minimum of $15 per month, the government allows 
$10 per month, making a total of $25 each month. If there are 
two parents, the man’s allotment will be the same, but the gov- 
ernment will allot $20, making a total of $35 per month. 


2. Compensation in Case of Death or Disability. 


Compensation to widow alone is $25 per month, to widow and 
one child, $35, less in both cases than the income derived from 
combined allotment and allowance. Compensation in case of 
death to a widow and two children is $47.50 per month, the exact 
sum secured during the man’s service at lowest pay by allotment 
and allowance together. Compensation for one child is $20, the 
exact equivalent of the sum of allotment and allowance. Com- 
pensation to a widow continues until death or re-marriage; com- 
pensation to a child until eighteen years old or married, unless 
incapable, and then during incapacity. 

Compensation for total disability to earn a livelihood is in 
a rising scale, according to the size of the family, and reaches a 
maximum of $100 a month. The monthly compensation during 
total disability is to be in the following amounts: 


a. If he has neither wife nor child living, $30. 
If he has a wife but no child living, $45. 
If he has a wife and one child living, $55. 
. If he has a wife and two children living, $65. 
If he has a wife and three or more children living, $75. 

f. If he has no wife but one child living, $40, with $10 for each 
additional child up to two. 

g. If he has a widowed mother dependent on him for support, 
then in addition to the above amounts, $10. 
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To an injured person who is totally disabled and so helpless as 
to be in constant need of a nurse or attendant, such additional 
sum shall be paid, not exceeding $20 per month, as the director 
may deem reasonable. If, however, the man loses both feet 
or both hands or both eyes, or becomes totally blind or helpless 
and permanently bedridden from causes occurring in the line of 
duty in the service of the United States, the rate of compensation 
is $100 a month; no allowance will be made for nurse or attendant. 

Compensation for partial disability is calculated according to 
a schedule of ratings based on average impairments of earning 
capacity in civil occupations. 

3. Re-education. 

In the law, re-education is discussed as a part of the compensa- 
tion provision. It is provided that in cases of dismemberment, of 
injuries to sight or hearing, and of other injuries commonly caus- 
ing permanent disability, the injured person shall follow such 
course of rehabilitation, re-education and vocational training as 
the United States may provide or procure to be provided. Should 
such course temporarily prevent the injured person from follow- 
ing a substantially gainful occupation, a form of enlistment 
may be required which will bring the injured person into the mili- 
tary or naval service. Such enlistment shall entitle the person 
to full pay as during the last month of his active service, and his 
family to family allowances and allotment as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, in lieu of all other compensation for the time being. Com- 
pensation allowed for injury will not be withdrawn no matter 
how successful the re-education. 

The provision for re-education is so important in its bearing on 
the welfare and independence of the family and so modern in its 
offer of service to the man that it must be considered as one of 
the prime features of the measure, destined to great development 
in physical restoration and industrial adaptation, and therefore 
in usefulness and contentment. 

The government has for some months had experts in Europe 
studying the hospitals for re-education of injured men, and the 
War Department has large plans under way for putting into opera- 
tion the best methods of dealing with injuries of varying character. 


4. Insurance. 


Thus far the provisions described have been in the main com- 
pulsory, and notwithstanding the modifications possible by the 
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administrative authorities, and by the man himself, necessarily 
little can be left to individual discretion. 

We now come to an entirely voluntary feature—the insurance. 
Here is a direct appeal to thrift, foresight, independence and 
individual action. The insurance is for death or total disability. 
Since the rates of private insurance companies for life insurance 
under war conditions necessarily rise to prohibitive figures, the 
government offers to bear the entire war hazard and to furnish 
insurance calculated on the basis of the American experience 
tables of mortality and interest at three and one-half per cent 
per annum, offered in sums of not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$10,000. The cost monthly to a man of twenty-one for each 
$1,000 is $.65; for $78 he can buy $10,000 of insurance for one 
year. To aman thirty-one years old the cost per month is $.70 
for $1,000, while for $84 he can be insured for $10,000 for one 
year. 

The law provides that the insurance must be taken out within 
120 days after enlistment or after the publication of the terms, 
but that any person in the active service on or after the sixth day 
of April 1917, who has become totally and permanently disabled 
or who dies within the time allowed for making application with- 
out having applied for insurance shall be deemed to have applied 
for such insurance, and in case of total permanent disability 
he shall be paid during his life monthly instalments of $25 each. 
In case of his death $25 per month shall be paid to his wife from 
the time of his death and during her widowhood, or to his children 
or widowed mother surviving him; but not more than 240 of 
such monthly instalments shall be paid. Thus the type of 
family mentioned above, in which there are a wife and two chil- 
dren, and which by allotment and allowance secures an income 
of $47.50 per month while the man is in the service, receives 
from the government compensation in the same amount, $47.50 
per month, in the event of the death of the man while in the 
service and in the line of duty, and the “automatic” insurance 
would add $25 per month, making a family income of $72.50. 
If the man is totally and permanently disabled under the same 
conditions, he and his family will receive $100 from the govern- 
ment, and $25 insurance, making $125 each month the income 
for total permanent disability. 

The $25 a month insurance payment is equivalent to what the 
man would have received from insurance amounting to about 
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$4,300. If the man insures his life for a larger or smaller sum, the 
resulting income would be proportionate, as shown by the follow- 
ing table issued by the director of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance of the Treasury Department: 


Converted into Converted into 
Amount Monthly Instal- Amount Monthly Instal- 
ments of ments of 
$1,000 $5.75 $6,000. $34.50 
1,500 8.63 6,500 37.3 
2,000 11.50 7,000 40.25 
2,500 14.38 7,500 3.13 
3,000 17.25 8,000 46.00 
3,500 20.13 8,500 48 .88 
4,000 23.00 9,000 51.75 
4,500 25.88 9,500 54.63 
5,000 28.75 10,000 57.50 
5,500 31.63 | 


It is especially to be noted that the insurance offered by the 
government in war time is what is known as annual renewal term 
insurance. At the man’s direction the government will retain 
from his pay the monthly premium and will continue the insur- 
ance from year to year if so directed. This insurance has no 
surrender value, and the premiums increase with the age of the 
insured. The government, however, offers liberal provisions 
for changing this insurance to more desirable forms at the close 
of the war or within a five-year period thereafter, and the man 
must select some one of the plans then offered or his insurance 
terminates. 

Insurance is not assignable, nor subject to the claims of credi- 
tors of the insured or of his beneficiaries. 

It was feared by some friends of the law that advantage of 
the insurance provision might not generally be taken. The in- 
dications thus far, however, are that the insurance plan has 
commended itself to officers and men alike. Thus on December 
13, sixty-eight days after the passage of the act, the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau had received total applications amounting to 
$1,963,000,000, representing over 200,000 applicants. The aver- 
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age amount of the policy thus far is between eight and nine 
thousand dollars, and officers and men insure with equal freedom. 

Plainly the income from the insurance added to the compensa- 
tion allowed by law does insure a certainty of modest indepen- 
dence to the family. The government thus makes good for the 
soldier’s child the educational standard which it tacitly sets up 
when it extends the allowance for the child’s support until the 
age of eighteen. This age limit implies the equivalent of a high- 
school education, and is one of the most noteworthy features of 
the bill. 

One great advantage of the measure is plain. The government 
promptly recognizes and assumes its responsibility for the soldier 
and his family, and if the operation of the law proves successful 
it will certainly avoid the difficulty of the old pension system 
under which pensioners reached their highest number forty-four 
years after the close of the Civil War, and pensions their highest 
cost forty-nine years after the war was at anend. The soldiers’ 
orphan asylum and the soldiers’ home will not reappear after 
this war if the spirit of this measure is carried out. 

Much has been written upon the costly failure of the American 
pension system. 

A leading weekly some years ago commented editorially as 
follows: “The fault is not in this bill, but in our whole method of 
dealing with pensions from the beginning onward. . . The 
whole system has been demoralizing.” 

The soldiers’ orphan asylum with the inevitable breaking down 
of family protection for the child was a part of the old system. 
The modern character of the new law is seen clearly in the pro- 
visions which encourage keeping the family together and educat- 
ing the children in the ordinary schools. 

The Military and Naval Division of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is directly concerned with putting into operation the 
measure which has been described in this paper. The division is 
being organized as rapidly as possible by William C. Delanay, 
Director of the Bureau, and Charles F. Nesbit, Commissioner, a 
man whose previous experience gives him special qualifications 
for this exceedingly difficult and exacting piece of work. 

The most pressing task of the bureau is undoubtedly the work- 
ing out of the family allotments and the government allowances 
for the dependents of the enlisted men, so that prompt payment 
may be secured. For paying the government allowances the law 
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provides the sum of $141,000,000, to be known as the Military 
and Naval Family Allowance appropriation. 

The commissioner tells us that the Military and Naval Division 
is receiving applications written in Polish and Italian, and that 
translators are among the experts required. The government 
must also have the services of agents who can understand not 
only the tongue of these foreign-born families of soldiers, but 
their needs and aspirations as well. Many of them came to the 
United States because they wanted to rear their children in 
America, where the universal military service of the Continent 
is unknown; and now, caught as we all are in this fearful inter- 
national maelstrom, they are fighting with our native-born to 
make finally sure that peace which they long since coveted for 
their children even more than for themselves. 

Can the government do this work? Personally, I unhesitat- 
ingly answer yes, and it can do it better than any private organi- 
zatien or than any combination of public and private effort, 
admirable as is the result of such combined effort in Canada: 
The reasons for placing the main financial burden on the govern- 
ment are sound, although I am not forgetting that the civilian 
relief of the Red Cross will meet many emergencies and that states 
and cities and individuals will help in various ways. 

No attorney or claim agent is necessary to secure or collect 
any allotment, allowance, or insurance, because the Government 
provides by regulation direct and simple methods of proving 
claims and of paying over to the proper persons all the benefits 
mentioned in the law. 

Throughout the measure a purpose is seen to secure the 
flexibility necessary for prompt adjustment to individual need 
or changed conditions, without sacrifice of business effectiveness. 
Much power is given to those responsible for the administration 
of the law to make and alter regulations, to allow exemptions 
and exceptions. This emphasis on discretionary power is one of 
the marked features of the law. It connotes administration by 
the highest type of trained specialists, and indeed without such 
administration the law would be destined to failure. 

The law’s administration presents many difficulties. Now is 
the time to face them. The law is a great instance of much of 
the newer social legislation in our country, which cannot be ad- 
ministered by business effectiveness alone, although that is 
indispensable. 
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As the juvenile court laws, the mothers’ pension laws, and 
the workmen’s compensation laws and the health regulations of 
our cities and states are gradually developing a new type of 
trained person who unites scholarly or business acquirements 
with practical training in applied social science, so this law must 
invite and utilize the best ability of the country at every strategic 
point in this great and novel undertaking. The law is in some 
respects plainly experimental; amendments will probably be 
needed, but that is to be expected. 

If the law can be administered through the long period ahead 
during which it must operate, in the same spirit which drafted it, 
and if its administrators use wisely their power to make regula- 
tions and to allow modifications solely in the interest of the 
beneficiaries, a great technical problem of government adminis- 
tration will be solved, but beyond that a real advance in justice 
to the soldier and his family will be gained.! 


! The following bulletins have been issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 

1. Terms and Conditions of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance. 

2. Brief Outline of Family Allowances, Allotments, Compensation, and Insur- 
ance for the Military and Naval Forces of the United States Provided under Act 
of Congress approved October 6, 1917. 

3. Family Allowances, Allotments, Compensation, and Insurance for the 
Military and Naval Forces of the United States Provided under Act of Congress 
approved October 6, 1917. An Explanation submitted by Judge Julian W. Mack. 
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SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ COMPENSATION, 
INDEMNITY AND INSURANCE! 


HON. L. S. ROWE 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


DO not know that I have ever felt greater pride in American 

citizenship than in watching the president of the United 

States sign the Military and Naval Compensation, Indem- 
nity and Insurance Act on the afternoon of October 6 last. His 
signature marked a distinct step in the development of that 
principle of social justice which has become at once the keynote 
of American democracy and the measure of its development. 

I regret that Secretary McAdoo cannot be with you today, for 
to his clear vision the country owes one of the most comprehen- 
sive and significant pieces of legislation ever placed on the statute 
books of the United States, or for that matter, of any country. 
In the formulation of the measure Mr. McAdoo had the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of the Committee on Labor of the Council 
of National Defense*and especially the devoted labor of the Hon. 
Julian W. Mack and Mr. Samuel Gompers. It was late in 
the session of a tired Congress that the measure was introduced. 
There was a desire in many quarters to postpone action until a 
subsequent season. It was Secretary McAdoo’s strong faith in 
the basic justice of the principles of the bill, combined with a 
determination to secure action as soon as possible after our entry 
into the war, that secured immediate consideration of the 
measure. It will be a lasting tribute to the House of Represen- 
tatives that the bill passed unanimously; in both the House and 
the Senate, records were broken in the speed of consideration. 
In spite of extraordinary speed in the consideration of the bill, 
it was not until the closing hour of the session that the conference 
report of the two houses was adopted and the bill submitted to the 
president for signature. 

There has been considerable misapprehension in the public 
mind with reference to the true significance of this really great 
piece of legislation. To many it has seemed as if the government 


1 Introductory address read at the afternoon meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, December 15, 1917. 
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were awarding a gratuity to its officers and enlisted men. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. Briefly stated, the national 
government, in this measure, undertook to do three things: 

First: The compensation sections of the act apply to the men 
engaged in the military and naval service a principle similar to 
that which has been incorporated into the workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts of many of our states. The theory on which the act pro- 
ceeds is that the government, through the selective draft, has 
taken men from their ordinary vocations and has placed them for 
an indefinite period in a highly hazardous occupation. The 
theory of the workmen’s compensation acts is that each industry 
should bear the burden of its hazards and that these burdens 
should not be unloaded with crushing force on individual work- 
men and their families. In quite the same way the compensation 
features of the Military and Naval Insurance Act place upon the 
entire nation a portion of the burden which would otherwise be 
borne by those least capable of bearing it. Furthermore, basic 
principles of social justice demand that when a citizen is prepared 
to sacrifice his life in a truly national cause, the nation should be 
prepared to safeguard him against the misery which partial or 
total disability so often brings to him and to his family. It is true 
that Congress did not carry out the compensation principle so 
logically as the framers of the measure desired. Nevertheless, 
these provisions of the act represent an immeasurable step in 
advance of the haphazard pension system heretofore so charac- 
teristic of our military and naval legislation. 

Second: In the insurance provision of the act, the nation has 
in effect said to the enlisted man of the army and navy, “Having 
decided to enter the war, the nation will now assume, in so far as 
its officers and enlisted men are concerned, the extra war hazard 
which this declaration of national policy involves.” As you may 
know, the insurance companies charge an extra war premium of 
about $50 for each $1,000 of insurance. This means nearly a 
nine-fold increase in the cost of insurance to an enlisted man 
twenty-one years of age. In short, such insurance rates are prac- 
tically prohibitive for over nine-tenths of our enlisted men. 
Under the terms of the Military and Naval Insurance Act, the 
nation as a whole assumes the extra war risk, charging the 
enlisted man simply the normal peace rates for term insurance, 
which insurance is convertible into any of the ordinary forms of 
insurance at any time within five years after the close of the war. 
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This feature of the act is entirely voluntary. The government 
permits a man to secure as much as $10,000 of this term insurance, 
but it is entirely optional with him whether he takes one or 
ten thousand, or whether he takes any insurance at all. 

It is not surprising, however, to find that both officers and en- 
listed men are availing themselves of the privileges of the act to 
an extent which surpasses even the hopes of the framers of the 
measure. The returns are by no means complete, but they show 
that up to December 6 the total amount of insurance applied for 
amounted to $1,577,742,000, and that these applications were 
made by 184,272 men, which represents an average of $8,562 per 
man. It is likely that during the next two months the total will 
reach $3,000,000,000. 

Third: The provisions for family allotments and allowances 
constitute, in many respects, the most significant features of the 
act. The details have been presented to you by one of the 
leading authorities of the country and I may therefore limit my- 
self to a few general considerations. 

The allotment and allowance features of the measure mean, in 
effect, a national effort to preserve the standard of life of the 
families of the enlisted men in the army and navy. Weare taking 
millions of men from gainful occupations and placing them in the 
service of the government at $30 per month, to which an addition 
of $3 is made for overseas service. This is manifestly inadequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life, in the preservation of 
which the entire nation is deeply interested. The government, 
therefore, says to the enlisted man who has a dependent wife, 


child or grandchild, “You must allot at least $15 per month of . 


your pay to your family, and I will add thereto an allowance be- 
ginning with $15 where there is a wife without children, and if 
there are children, increasing in proportion to the number of 
children.” In most cases, the allotment combined with the family 
allowance will permit the mother to maintain the family in a fair 
degree of comfort, and will thus avoid the disheartening necessity 
of making these families the objects of private or public charity. 
One of the incidental gains of the system of compulsory allot- 
ments will be that we shall be spared the inevitable accompani- 
ment of a general draft, the spectacle of dependent deserted fami- 
lies. Miss Lathrop will explain to you more fully the conditions 
under which a man may care for his mother, father, sister or 
brother in addition to his wife and children. 
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This brief outline will give you some idea of the magnitude of 
the task which the government has assumed. It is a real tribute 
to American statesmanship that so comprehensive a measure was 
passed soon after our entry into the war. Its effect will be to free 
our soldiers and sailors from the mental strain which constant 
worry concerning the welfare of their families involves. To this 
extent the efficiency of our fighting forces will be greatly strength- 
ened. But, beyond this, through the combination of voluntary 
insurance, compensation and indemnity, together with allotments 
and allowances, we are preserving the nation against one of the 
most serious consequences of war, namely, the lowering of the 
standard of life of the dependents of soldiers and sailors, together 
with the consequent neglect of the education and training of the 
younger generation. Such neglect brings with it not only loss to 
the future generations, but a serious undermining of national 
stamina and progress. In adopting a measure based upon a large 
view of social justice and a broad perspective of national welfare, 
this government has performed a service to the people of the 
country which future generations will appreciate even more 
clearly than we of the present. In all of its provisions the 
Military and Naval Insurance Act expresses a true spirit of 
democracy. 
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THE RED CROSS HOME SERVICE! 


W. FRANK PERSONS 


Director of Civilian Relief, American Red Cross 


OME Service is the phase of Red Cross work which is 

concerned with the welfare of the families of men en- 

listed in the service of our country, and of families, 
resident in this country, of men enlisted in the armies and navies 
of our allies. This part of the Red Cross is separately organized; 
while it is a part of the department of civilian relief, it is entirely 
distinct from the work of the division which deals with disasters, 
such as that at Halifax. 

The Home Service department of the Red Cross represents the 
desire of the American people to do for the families of soldiers and 
sailors what the government cannot do. Everyone realizes that 
men may be themselves the best soldiers in the world, but if 
affairs are not well with their families at home, the men worry 
and lose efficiency; the morale of the army, that all-important 
factor, begins to fail. Every report from our training camps and 
from the French front mentions the excellent spirit of our troops. 
Will they maintain this morale, while thousands of miles from 
home, through trench-life and battle, to the victorious end? 
Upon the citizens of this country, organized through the Red 
Cross for the most part, will this answer depend. 

Our soldiers and sailors in the service depend to some extent 
upon the Red Cross for hospital care, for doctors and nurses, 
when they are sick or wounded. They depend upon the Red 
Cross for hospitality and recreation when off duty in France, or 
in the American cantonments. To their people at home the Red 
Cross must mean no less surely the neighborly counsel and aid 
which will keep them in good spirits, health and comfort. The 
Home Service of the Red Cross must become the nation’s assur- 
ance that no enlisted man’s family shall suffer for any essential 
thing that it is within the power of the American people to 
provide. 

Home Service workers in every part of this country are now 
in daily contact with many thousands of such families, and they 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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know from their experience that in many of these families there 
are situations demanding a friendly and individualized neighbor- 
liness which the nation cannot give. There must be some volun- 
tary agency, and it is the opportunity of the Red Cross, we 
believe, to make it certain, so far as it humanly may be made cer- 
tain, that when at last our country’s soldiers and sailors return 
home their families shall be found to have maintained the essen- 
tial standards of home life. Nothing less than this will measure 
up to American ideals, and on these American ideals the Red 
Cross founds its conception and its plans for Home Service. 

Home Service is not relief in the sense of money payments or 
doles of food or clothing, though such assistance may often be 
necessary even to the families of soldiers and sailors. The en- 
actment, as we have just heard, of the War Risk Insurance Law, 
has placed the responsibility for financial aid in large measure 
upon the government, where it justly belongs. The Home Ser- 
vice of the Red Cross is therefore now able to turn its full power 
upon its own real task. 

What are the concrete opportunities of Home Service? The 
greatest opportunity is the conservation of human resources in 
families left behind by the men at the front or on the high seas. 
A majority of these families will be in a position to maintain good 
standards of health, education, industry and family solidarity, 
without recourse to outside service of any kind; but in a large 
minority of cases these powers of self-help will be strained to the 
breaking point by lack of opportunity, by ill health or by the 
sudden changes in the way of living which are due directly to war 
conditions. In no instance should standards and ideals of home 
life be lowered. The social consequences of war must be antici- 
pated, and all tendency to deterioration must be met and checked. 

The second opportunity for Home Service, for which the gov- 
ernment in the very nature of things cannot make provision, is 
relief in emergencies, such as temporary money help, while legal 
claims are being adjusted, for example, or while the receipt of a 
government allowance is delayed. This will not be a heavy bur- 
den upon the Red Cross, but it is one in which promptness is all- 
important, and one for which Red Cross Home Service has been 
responsible during the first seven months of the war, when there 
were no government allowances. 

The third opportunity, like the first, will be not only a continu- 
ing but an increasing one. It is the giving of regular allowances 
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of money, when needed, to those who have no legal claims to the 
federal allowance, but a moral claim to Red Cross interest, owing 
to the fact that they have been accustomed to depend upon men 
now in the service. 

A second large group who must have money help from the Red 
Cross are the families of soldiers in the service of our allies, when 
such families are resident in the United States. That is no small 
matter. There are no less than five hundred such families on 
Manhattan Island now, receiving regular assistance from the 
Home-Service section of the Red Cross; and the Red Cross de- 
pends upon the Home-Service section in each community scrupu- 
lously to discharge this duty to those families whose men are 
fighting our battles. 

A fourth opportunity will increase in importance with each 
month that our forces are engaged in active warfare. It relates to 
the returning soldier or sailor, more especially when he returns 
disabled. Whatever can be done through specialized hospital and 
institutional treatment will be done by the government, supple- 
mented to some degree by the Red Cross and other agencies, but 
the supremely important thing is the prevention of permanent 
disability. In this many forces must co-operate. In so far as 
these forces are local, the Home-Service section of the Red Cross 
in each locality will have to carry forward the work begun in the 
hospitals and the government training shops. The non-institu- 
tional side, the readjustment to actual home conditions, the fitting 
of men back into industry after discharge, the interesting of indi- 
vidual employers, the organizing of local resources for further 
training and development of a helpful and stimulating attitude 
toward these men throughout the whole community—these will 
become Home-Service tasks. 

After the war the world will need men as never before. It is 
not merely a just humanitarian service to individuals, but a duty 
to the country to put forth every effort te conserve the energies 
of partially disabled soldiers and sailors, and to readjust them to 
civil and industrial life. 

A fifth opportunity for Home-Service workers lies in the desire 
of relatives of enlisted men to have information of many kinds. 
Already this service is widely extended. Home-Service sections 
are advising how mail should be addressed to soldiers and sailors 
at home and abroad, how information may be obtained about the 
sick, wounded, captured or missing, what the War Risk Insurance 
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Law means, and how it operates. This is indeed one of our most 
important activities at the present time, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of such inquiries have been answered by our local 
Home-Service sections. This work will be constantly extended, 
and will save untold anxiety and suffering. It will serve mate- 
riaily to maintain the comfort and health of those families who 
have given their bread winners and protectors to the service of 
their country, and thereby will sustain the morale of the fighting 
men themselves. 

Finally, a sixth opportunity is to help families to keep pace, in 
ambition and achievement, with the man who is surrounded very 
often with new chances for education and advancement. I have 
only recently realized the importance of this work. Men who 
have had but limited opportunity in life are suddenly confronted 
with opportunities for travel and for real mentai discipline, as 
well as military discipline, with association with men such as they 
have never met before in close contact; and they are advancing. 
For example, one Home-Service section is caring for the large 
family of a naturalized citizen who volunteered; he enlisted as a 
private and has now become a sergeant. He is making good in 
remarkable fashion. It is obvious that he would be disheartened 
and discouraged if he should return home to find his family in the 
same forbidding house in which he left them. They have been 
moved to pleasant, comfortable quarters. The wife and children 
will have the recreation and the advantages that will assure a 
home life worthy of this soldier’s ideals when he comes back. 

Concerning the organization of the Red Cross for this task, per- 
haps it is sufficient to say that the work is to be organized in each 
locality as a separate, distinct activity of the local Red Cross 
chapter. There is not to be a centralized fund from which pay- 
ments for services or for assistance are to be drawn. Each Home- 
Service section is to have its budget from the central fund of its 
chapter, raised locally, and the work is to be done by local 
people, organized for that purpose in a committee called the 
Home-Service section. There will be the minimum of red tape 
and formality, the minimum of control, so far as the department 
of civilian relief in Washington is concerned. But it is evident 
from our experience, and I trust it will be evident to you as I tell 
of the training of Home-Service workers, that there is to be a 
consistent ideal and method throughout Home-Service work, 
and that this local organization in each community is much more 
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apt to have the cooperation of all local social agencies, and to 
have the initiative and the spirit and the sympathy in fullest 
measure of the neighbors and friends of these families, if the 
responsibility for organization and direction of this work remains 
in local hands, as we have planned. 

We are endeavoring to be very careful about the method of 
approach to these families. It is not iiutended or permitted that 
all families of soldiers and sailors shall be visited, and asked if 
they require assistance; but we want the work of the Home- 
Service section to be so well understood and its work to be so 
cordially sympathetic, so natural and neighborly, that those who 
need help of any kind will be drawn to avail themselves of it. 

However, there are many ways in which Home-Service sections 
come into contact with these families. First, of course, help will 
without fail be offered to those families at the request of men in 
the service. Many requests of that kind come from men who, 
through Red Cross efforts, have received full information at 
their cantonments or upon the battleships where they are serving 
about Home Service. These men know that Home Service stands 
ready to do for their families those things that will conserve their 
health and comfort. 

Second, requests for service come from other members of a sol- 
dier’sor sailor’s family, for the wife or the mother. These have been 
very frequent means of approach to those who needed assistance. 

Third, Home-Service sections learn of emergencies in families, 
and find ways of offering help in the natural course of fulfilling 
this information service that I have spoken about. 

Fourth, helpful relations are established with families in which 
there are children, by securing the assistance of school teachers, 
to whom the aims and the scope of Home Service are being 
explained. The teachers are likely to know of any family emer- 
gency which affects the welfare of the child. Not by any general 
circularizing, but in quieter ways, it has proved possible to estab- 
lish a full understanding with these teachers and thus to get 
prompt information from them about children who are wayward 
or sick or neglected, or who are withdrawn from school prema- 
turely because of the war service of a father or other near relative. 

Fifth, the various religious and social organizations of the com- 
munity have many contacts with families. To these agencies the 
Red Cross has given full information about the work of Home 
Service. This is not done by formal approach through circular 
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or advertisement, but by personal contact and association, 
and by drawing into the Home-Service sections as members, 
representatives of these social agencies and religious societies. 

Finally, Home-Service sections are in touch with exemption 
boards, and are apt to learn through them of the needs of fami- 
lies of drafted men, which are reported there because it is thought 
to be the right place to send them. 

I hold in my hand a letter just received from a soldier at Camp 
Grant, in Illinois—not a well educated man. This is what he 
says: “Dear Madam. I wish to extend my sincere thanks to this 
society for going to aid my wife and child, for whom I made a plea 
to you all last week to help. My wife wrote me a letter that you 
all came to see her. I highly appreciate that. I can soldier better 
now. Yours truly, John Doe.” 

The Red Cross believes that it owes consideration not only to 
these soldiers’ and sailors’ families, but to the agencies in each 
locality which are carrying permanently the responsibility for social 
service. At its annual meeting last Wednesday, the Red Cross 
therefore adopted a resolution which in substance is as follows: 
That while the Red Cross needs and must use immense sums of 
money for unusual purposes, it does not wish to receive that 
money at the expense of the permanent social work of this coun- 
try, but desires that the support of the Red Cross shall be in addi- 
tion to that work. We believe that the work of the local social 
agencies in each community must continue during the war, not 
only with full vigor, but with increased resources, in order to meet 
needs that are becoming greater; and we hold that these local 
agencies must be ready to do their full part in social reconstruc- 
tion when the war is over. It is the purpose of the Red Cross 
that the awakening sense of social responsibility shall be utilized 
by the agencies which are permanent and necessary, and that 
these organizations (whose work has not been taken over by the 
Red Cross) shall increase in membership and resources during the 
war, as their needs may require. This resolution will be given 
wide publicity. 

The Red Cross has training opportunities for Home-Service 
workers. It became speedily apparent to those engaged in Home- 
Service, as indeed to those who were trying to organize it, that 
it would be a tremendous task, that it requires large numbers of 
responsible executives, and that it means entering new fields for 
the leaders in communities which will be drawn into this re- 
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sponsibility. Accordingly, the Red Cross has organized twenty- 
five Home-Service institutes in the larger cities of this country, 
wdely scattered. Each one is affiliated with a college or univer- 
sity, or with a school for social training. The leaders of these 
institutes have been carefully selected. They have already met 
in conference and adopted a uniform curriculum. They are vol- 
unteering their services, and they are assisted in each instance 
by a supervisor of field work. The students are limited to 
twenty-five in number in each institute. The course is six weeks, 
with four periods of lectures and twenty-five hours’ field work 
each week under the supervision of an experienced social worker, 
the field work being actual dealing with families in well-organized 
social agencies. A certificate is granted to those who finish accept- 
ably this course of training. 

This does not make social workers, but it does make informed 
people in the communities from which the students come; and the 
attendance is not from a single city. The twenty-five members of 
the institute at Boston have been drawn from twenty different 
localities, not more than two from any one place. There are more 
than three hundred and fifty persons now in training, and cer- 
tainly before the first of July a thousand will have been graduated 
from these courses. 

In addition, the Red Cross has organized chapter courses for 
Red Cross chapters. I do not know how many such courses are 
going on, but certainly more than a hundred. They too are under 
supervision, and they too have been provided with competent 
leaders and a uniform course of instruction. Each course, how- 
ever, is adapted to the needs of the particular community. 

In short, the Red Cross, realizing its responsibility and its 
opportunity, is trying to fit itself to discharge that responsibility. 
We need and we get the co-operation of the social agencies in each 
community. We should, and I think we do, respect the feelings 
of the families whom we have the privilege of assisting. We are 
solicitous about their welfare, because we know that upon the 
success achieved in our task will depend the kind of problem that 
faces this country when the war is over. It is our hope that the 
Red Cross may be the agency through which the awakened spirit 
of social responsibility shall find expression, so that when the 
war is ended America shall not have a new social problem, but 
shall have a new and greater social force to utilize in solving its old 
social problems. 
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THE COMMISSION ON TRAINING CAMP ACTIVITIES! 
RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Chairman Commission on Training Camp Activities 


YEAR ago last summer, five thousand American troops 
were encamped just across the railroad tracks from 
Columbus, New Mexico, and every evening they used to 

come across the tracks to town, just as every soldier comes to 
town every time he gets a chance. There was absolutely nothing 
in that town that could in any way legitimately interest them. 
There were no moving-picture shows and no pool tables; there 
was no place where they could write letters or read, no place 
where they could purchase a newspaper or magazine. The only 
attractions in town were a few disreputable saloons and a red- 
light district; and those institutions were extensively patronized 
because there was absolutely nothing to compete with them. 
The American soldiers used to come across the railroad track in 
huge droves out of sheer loneliness, and resort to those institutions 
because there was nothing to take their place. 

When the war broke out, in April 1917, Secretary Baker and 
the president made up their minds that that condition was going 
to be remedied if it could possibly be remedied. The Commission 
on Training Camp Activities represents the solicitude of the War 
Department in connection with the environment of the troops, 
and the desire of the War Department that all activities in 
connection with social organizations of the troops inside of the 
camps be closely co-ordinated. Finally, the commission repre- 
sents the method of attack by the War Department upon the 
evils which are traditionally associated with camps and training 
centers. 

The work of the commission has divided itself into two phases. 
In the first place, we are concerned in building up positive recre- 
ational facilities, to take the place of the things we are trying to 
drive out of business. It is not enough merely to set up “ Verboten” 
signs along the roadside, to forbid troops doing this or that, or to 
pass laws forbidding the sale of liquor to soldiers in uniform. It is 
necessary to give the men something positive to take the place of 

1 Address at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, December 15, 1917. 
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the things that we are trying to eliminate. The first and most 
important work of the Commission on Training Camp Activities 
is the building up of adequate recreational facilities. 

Our first point of attack is inside the camps, and in that work 
we are relying primarily upon institutions which were already in 
existence when the war began. We do not desire to create any 
more additional machinery than is absolutely essential; hence, 
inside the camps, we are relying primarily upon such institutions 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and the Jewish Board for Welfare Work. 

I suppose you are familiar with the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. has 
come to be the big brother of the troops in all the camps, and if 
any of you visit our camps, you will see what a tremendous part 
the Y. M. C. A. as an institution is playing in developing the 
morale of our troops. I could speak with equal praise of the work 
of the Knights of Columbus and the Jewish Board for Welfare 
Work. These three agencies inside our military camps are closely 
co-ordinated, and are working in the closest harmony. 

At Camp Upton today the whole camp is covered with snow, 
buried in snow. The buildings where the men sleep have recently 
been cleared of pianos and all amusement facilities in order to 
give the men the required air space, and today there would be 
nothing for the men to do, and absolutely no place for them to go 
if it were not for the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Y. M. C. A. is playing no unimportant part in winning the war, 
because in providing for the leisure-time activities of the troops, 
it is making a contented army, and an army is not a fighting army 
until it is a contented army. 

We are relying not only on the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus and the Jewish Board for Wel- 
fare Work; we are relying also on the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Perhaps you know something of the unique insti- 
tution which has come out of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. It is called the hostess house. We approved the 
erection of a hostess house at Plattsburg last spring—the first to 
be erected in the United States. Greeted with jeers at first by the 
regular army men, it proved its value at once, and it was not long 
before Washington began to be bombarded by requests for 
hostess houses. Now, in every one of the thirty-two great army 
camps in the United States—the sixteen national army camps and 
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the sixteen national guard camps—there are hostess houses, either 
erected or in process of erection. We shall never again have in 
the United States a military post or camp that does not contain a 
hostess house. 

I suppose you know the function of the hostess house in camps. 
I had occasion last week to visit a new one just erected in Camp 
Meade. It isa big affair, with huge fireplaces, and provides facili- 
ties for the women visitors in camp to meet their men relatives 
and friends. In the old days they had to stand in the windy cor- 
ners of the camp, or parade the streets; there was no place for 
them to go. Now they can go to a comfortable house, and in 
pleasant surroundings talk with their men friends and relatives. 
An institution of that kind keeps up the contentment and morale 
of the troops. 

After all, our function is to surround these men, as far as possi- 
ble, with the rational environment to which they have been accus- 
tomed. We cannot take men from their homes, their clubs, their 
social institutions, put them into a radically new environment 
without any of the social contacts to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and still expect to achieve the right kind of results. Our 
fundamental aim in all this work is to create a fighting machine. 
We never lose sight of that. You cannot have a fighting machine 
unless the men composing it are contented, and you cannot have 
men contented if you rob them of all the social contacts to which 
they have been accustomed. In providing the means of contact 
between the family and the men, the hostess house is thus occu- 
pying no small place in the winniag of the war. 

As I said before, we created no more machinery than neces- 
sary. The commission has supported existing organizations 
wherever possible; but in many cases it has had to undertake 
positive work on its own initiative. In the first place, we are 
building a well-equipped theater in every national army camp in 
the United States. The government is paying the entire expense, 
which will amount to $500,000. We are booking the best Broad- 
way attractions right through the camps, so that the men may 
have all that you get here in New York. Because we cannot 
guarantee the permanency of the national guard training camps, 
we did not feel justified in erecting the same kind of theater 
there that we are putting up in the national army training camps. 
We are, however, borrowing two Chautauqua tents for each 
national guard training camp; and these training camps will 
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have exactly the same booking circuit as the national army 
camps. So we shail have a circuit of forty-eight theaters run by 
the national government. 

Why are we doing this? Because we have got to compete with 
the things that must be put out of business; because we have got 
to put something positive in the place of the things that for years 
have been traditionally associated with armies and army camps. 
These theatrical productions will occupy many a leisure hour in the 
afternoon and evening. At Camp Funston there are sixty thou- 
sand men at the present time. The nearest town has a popula- 
tion of three thousand. There was nothing when we first 
went there, except a dirty moving-picture show and a dirty res- 
taurant. All the facilities that the town could possibly develop 
by itself would not begin to take care of the sixty thousand men 
in their leisure time. Therefore, we must provide just the sort of 
thing represented by these theaters. 

We are developing not only theaters inside the camps, but also 
libraries. We asked the American Library Association to assume 
responsibility for putting up in every one of the thirty-two large 
camps a well-equipped library building for supplying the libra- 
ries with books, and for seeing that the books were widely dis- 
tributed through the camps. The American Library Association 
most generously assumed this responsibility; it started out to get 
a million dollars, and before it stopped it had a million and a half. 
In every national army and national guard training camp at the 
present time there is either in process of erection or actually 
erected a well-equipped, modern library building, manned by a 
modern librarian and full of well-selected books. On the Mexican 
border the men wanted books about Mexico. Now the soldiers 
are beginning to demand books about France; they want to 
know what sort of a country they are going to. We want to give 
them all the books they want, and of the kind they want. 

We are also developing educational facilities inside the camps. 
You would be surprised if you knew the limited education of some 
of the men who are drafted for service in our national army. 
They come down from the Kentucky or Tennessee mountains, 
unable to read or write. In the Syracuse camp there wasa regiment 
of men who could not understand the commands given them; for 
they knew no English. In every camp in the United States we 
have had to start classes in English, spelling, reading, writing, 
and French. Over a hundred thousand soldiers in the United 
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States are studying the French language at the present time, in 
classes run under the direction of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. In this connection we are utilizing the educa- 
tional machinery of the Y. M. C. A. and the university extension 
system. In every camp there are classes every evening, repre- 
senting all subjects from spelling to electrical engineering. The 
camp has thus become a university for men who are trying to 
make up the deficiencies of their earlier education. 

The French that we are teaching is not what I suppose you 
would call classic French; but if we can succeed in giving the men 
a vocabulary of six or seven hundred words, they can make them- 
selves understood abroad, which is more than some of the men 
who have gone over thus far have been able to do. Their effec- 
tiveness as co-operating factors with our French Allies is going to 
be greatly increased by the French that they have gained in this 
country. 

Weare also greatly interested in developing athletic work inside 
the camps. To send a man out to dig a trench and to set him up 
in drill day after day, does not necessarily evolve a well-developed 
physical man. For the sake of such development, we have 
placed in every training camp in the United States an athletic 
director responsible to the commanding officer as his civilian aid. 

This athletic director is assuming charge, not only of the 
physical development of the men, but of sports and games, in 
close co-operation with the athletic coaches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. That work is immensely important in 
keeping the men sane and rational. It is not a rational en- 
viron ment they are going into over there, and it is not a sane 
kind of work they are going to do; these athletic activities have 
to be introduced for just that reason, so that the men can be 
kept on an even mental level. It is one of our most important 
tasks. 

We are particularly interested in developing boxing, and have 
placed a boxing instructor in every camp. I have seen boxing 
lessons that include seven hundred men all at once, being directed 
by a man on a high stand—seven hundred boxing lessons going 
on at the same time. Boxing is intimately related to bayonet 
fighting. Our men must be good bayonet fighters, and they 
must therefore be good boxers. Boxing, besides, is a very clean 
sport, and one that can be carried on without any particular 
paraphernalia. 
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We are interested, too, in developing the singing of the army. 
We want to send to France a singing army. You cannot imagine 
the effect that songs have on the morale of the troops. In every 
national army and national guard camp, as well as in many of the 
smaller camps, we have accordingly placed a song coach. That 
innovation met with considerable opposition from some of our 
hard-headed old Indian fighters down in the War Department, 
but they are being converted. I wish you could hear the men sing 
in the army at the present time. I am bound to confess that it is 
the most popular thing we have tried thus far. The men are 
crazy about it, and the officers, too, because they see the effect on 
the spirit of the troops. The songs that these men sing are 
nothing classical; sometimes they can hardly be called exactly 
decent; but I don’t care what the men sing, as long as they sing 
something. And yet the other day, down in a Southern camp, I 
heard twenty thousand men, led by six military bands, singing all 
together: 

Mine eyes have seen the glory 

Of the coming of the Lord, 

He is trampling out the vineyard 
Where the grapes of wrath are stored. 


When you hear twenty thousand men singing that song in 
unison, you will realize what the coming of our troops to France is 
going to mean. 

While we are developing the work inside the camps because it 
is necessary to keep the men rational, it is also necessary to 
establish a rational environment in the communities near the 
camp. The men constantly go to town, and the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities has undertaken the responsibility 
of developing the recreational facilities of every town in the 
vicinity of a military camp in the United States. In order to get 
the necessary machinery, we called on the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, and they put their machinery at our 
disposal. Over a hundred and twenty towns are now being de- 
veloped in this particular way. 

That means that we have one hundred and twenty represen- 
tatives of the commission in one hundred and twenty towns in the 
neighborhood of military camps. These men, first of all, have 
established a local committee, perhaps appointed by the mayor, 
and this local committee has taken upon itself the co-ordination 
of all the agencies in town—the churches, the lodges, the clubs, 
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the athletic associations—everything already there, so that the 
men when they go to town will find something pleasant to do, 
something they want to do. 

The old idea that towns should make what they could out of 
the soldiers has been largely replaced by the idea that they should 
do what they can for the soldier. Thousands of soldiers are being 
entertained over Sunday in families in the vicinity of military 
camps. We have inaugurated all over the country a “take the 
soldier home to dinner” movement, so that the men will not be 
deprived absolutely of the home environment to which they have 
been accustomed. 

This work is going to mean a permanent contribution to the 
towns where it has been carried on. Many of the towns in the 
South, for example, never had any experience whatever in com- 
munity work, and they never had any cohesiveness so far as a 
community program was concerned. Those towns are being 
made over now; they are developing a social consciousness. I 
cannot help thinking that through this community work in the 
neighborhood of military camps, we are making a permanent 
addition to the life of the towns that will last long after our war 
camps have been forgotten. 

So far I have been talking about the positive recreational 
forces we have introduced to take the place of the things we are 
trying to eliminate; but there is another side to our work. We 
are interested in protecting the troops directly from the evils to 
which they have been exposed for years and years. The troops 
on the Mexican border, for example, were surrounded by red- 
light districts, by saloons, by all the evils by which men could 
possibly be surrounded. The government took no steps in the 
matter, because the government never had taken any steps in 
such things. 

At the very beginning of this present work, Congress passed a 
law which forbade the sale of liquor to soldiers and sailors in uni- 
form, and which made it obligatory for the secretary of war to 
take all steps necessary to suppress prostitution in the neighbor- 
hood of military camps. That work devolved upon the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. As a result of our work, 
thirty-seven red-light districts in thirty-seven cities have been 
eliminated, and scores of cities have been cleaned up because of 
the attitude of the War and Navy Departments. Even a city 
like New Orleans, which from a modern social point of view 
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seemed almost hopeless so far as moral conditions were con- 
cerned, has been cleaned up; and all the cities in the neighbor- 
hood of military camps are now undergoing a process of continual 
scouring. 

We are confronted with a special problem. These men are not 
enlisting voluntarily for service, but are being drafted, and we 
cannot afford to draft them into a demoralizing environment. 
They must be protected. It is a duty that we owe not only to 
the men themselves, but to their families when the men come back 
from overseas. The idea of the War Department is that these 
men should be returned to their homes just as clean and vigorous 
as when they went out. This war is going to be won on the basis 
of man power, and we cannot afford to lose a single man from any 
preventable cause. 

We know something of the experience through which our allies 
have gone. In some cases as much as thirty-three and a third per 
cent of the men have been made ineffective through venereal 
disease. We cannot afford to have any condition of that kind in 
connection with Americantroops. As a matter of efficiency we 
must conserve the fighting vitality of every single unit. Looked 
at as a matter of efficiency, let alone morals, this work is justi- 
fied. I am confident that the efforts which the president, the 
secretary of war, and the secretary of the navy have made, and 
the work that has been accomplished, will contribute materially 
to the efficiency of our fighting forces abroad. 

The work of the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
when it is summed up, comes to this: The great crusade upon 
which this nation has embarked, the great enterprise to which we 
have dedicated our lives and our sacred honor, must not be tar- 
nished through any influence which we can prevent. One million 
and a half of our men are going out into this adventure in much 
the same spirit as that in which Oliver Cromwell’s Ironsides went 
out; more may go. They must come back in that same spirit, 
victorious, and with no wounds except those gloriously won in 
honorable conflict. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF THE 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


HELD IN NEW YORK DECEMBER I4 AND 15, IQI7 


HE annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science 

held on December 14 and 15, 1917, was devoted to Eco- 

nomic Conditions of Winning the War. Three sessions 
were held at Columbia University, and one at Carnegie Hall. 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, President of the Academy of 
Political Science, presided at the first session; Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, United States Fuel Administrator, at the second session; 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, at the third session; and 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, Director for the State of New Jersey 
of the War Savings Committee, at the fourth session. The 
program follows: 


FIRST SESSION 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, I917 
HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Transportation, Shipping and Aircraft Production 


1. War Demands on the Port of New York. 
By Irving T. Bush. 


Transportation, Trade Policy and the War. 
By Calvin Tomkins. 

Storage Areas and War Transportation. 
By Francis Lee Stuart. 
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4. The Problem of Unified Railroad Operation. 
By T. W. Van Metre. 


5. Problems before the Shipping Board. 
By Raymond B. Stevens. 


6. The Aircraft Production Board. (Read by title.) 
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_ SECOND SESSION 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1917 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Fuel and Thrift 
. The Task of the Fuel Administration. 
By Harry A. Garfield. 
. The Value of the Thrift Campaign. 
By Frederic A. Delano. 
. England’s Effort to Pay for the War out of Savings. 
By Basil P. Blackett. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER I5, I9I7 
HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Welfare of Soldiers and Sailors 
. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Compensation, Indemnity and Insurance. 
By L. S. Rowe. 
. The Red Cross Home Service. 
By W. Frank Persons. 
. Provision for the Care of the Families and Dependents of 
Soldiers and Sailors. 


By Julia C. Lathrop. 
. The Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
By Raymond B. Fosdick. 


FOURTH SESSION 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER I5, 1917 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM 


Relations of Labor and Capital during the War 

. The Meaning of the War Savings Movement. 

By Dwight W. Morrow. 
. Industrial Co-ordination to Win the War. 

By Joseph E. Davies. 
. Labor Adjustment under War Conditions. 

By V. Everit Macy. 
. Organized Labor and the War. 

By Hugh Frayne. 

British Labor Policy and Its Implications for the Solution of 
American War Problems. (Read by title.) 
By Curtice N. Hitchcock. 
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THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, published for the Acad- 
emy, is under the editorial control of the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University, and is devoted to the historical, 
statistical and comparative study of politics, economics and 
public law. 

Its list of contributors includes university and college teachers, 
politicians, lawyers, journalists and business men in all parts of 
the United States, and European professors and publicists. It 
follows the most important movements of foreign politics but 
devotes chief attention to questions of present interest in the 
United States. On such questions its attitude is nonpartisan. 
Every article is signed; and every article, including those of the 
editcrs, expresses simply the personal view of the writer. Each 
issue contains careful book reviews by specialists, and in March, 
June and December, large numbers of recent publications are 
characterized in brief book notes. In September is printed a 
valuable record of political events throughout the world. 

Communications in reference to articles, book reviews and 
exchanges should be addressed to the managing editor, Henry 
Raymond Mussey, Columbia University, New York City. 
Intending contributors are requested to retain copies of articles 
submitted, as the editors disclaim responsibility for the safety 
of manuscripts. If accompanied by stamps, articles not found 
available will be returned. Members of the Academy receive 
the Political Science Quarterly without further payment. 

All business communications should be addressed to THE 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, Kent Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Yearly subscription, including Supplements, five 
dollars; single number, not including Supplements, 
one dollar. Supplement containing Record of 
Political Events, one dollar. Back numbers and 
bound volumes can be obtained from the publishers. 
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THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President 
McCune Linpsay 


Vice-Presidents 
ALBERT SHAW Tuomas W. Lamont 


Secretary Tréasurer 
C. McCrea Grorce A. PLIMPTON 
Directors 

Irvine T. Henry R. SEAGER 

A. BARTON HEPBURN Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
Cuaries E. HuGHEs R. SHEPHERD 
LEWISOHN MUNROE SMITH 

V. Everir Macy Henry L. Stimson 
L. Ransom FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Editor of the Political Science Quarterly 
Henry RayMonp MussEy 


The Academy of Political Science, founded in 1880, is com- 
posed of men and women interested in political, economic and 
social questions. The annual dues are $5. Members receive 
without further payment the current issues of the Political 
Science Quarterly and the Proceedings, and are entitled to 
admission to ail meetings, lectures and receptions under the 
auspices of the Academy. 


Communications regarding the Academy should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Academy of Political Science, 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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